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I SUPER - SENSITIVE 

2 SUPER - SELECTIVE 

3 SUPER- FIDELITY 
OF TONE 





You must have all three 
for pertect radio reception. 7 only the 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 


can qiwe them to you 





The Radiola Super-Heterodyne is the result of 
ten years of research by the world’s greatest 
radio engineers to produce the most perfectly 
balanced instrument for home use. 

The marvel of the Super-Heterodyne—an 
exclusive RCA development—is its incompar- 
able tone quality with the super-sensitivity and 
super-selectivity demanded by modern broad- 
casting conditions. 

Only the Super-Heterodyne gives you these 
three necessary essentials of perfect radio re- 
ception in a single instrument. That is why 
this famous leader of the Radiola line is the 
choice of those who seek the finest radio for 
all reception requirements. 

The Radiola Super-Heterodyne is no longer 
a luxury to be enjoyed by a few fortunate 
owners. Radiola engineers have solved the 
problem of its high cost of manufacture. Today 
a fine Radiola Super-Heterodyne costs little 
more than an ordinary radio set. 

Don’t deny yourself the best in radio. Your 
choice of these moderately priced Radiola 
Super-Heterodynes may be purchased on the 
very convenient Radiola Time Payment Plan. 
And you will have a real musical instrument 
that you will be proud to own. Radiola 
Division RCA Victor Company, Inc. 
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ARDENS, riotous and form- 
al, delightfully carefree 
and just as delight- 
fully prim, quiet and fra- 
grant as an old potpourri, 
lavish and colorful as a 
sunset—all these are get- 
ting their first start in 
April. Crocusesare push- 
ing their way through 
the softening earth and 
daffodils are preparing 
to burst into the sun. So 
many kinds of gardenscan 
be made that every girl with 
even a small plot of ground 
can find one that suits her par- 
ticular taste. In fact, a clever gar- 
dener may have all sorts of flowers 
during oneyearin her one tiny plot—from 
cool, stately irises in the spring to gay, flamboyant 
dahlias in the fall, with candytuft and hollyhocks 
and morning-glories and snapdragons in between. 
In England, everybody with even the smallest 
patch of land cultivates a garden. Flowering 
hedges line the country roads and lilacs bloom in 
tiny yards. That is what makes travelers speak of 
“the beautiful English countryside.” That is what 
inspired Alfred Noyes to sing, “Come down to 
Kew in lilac-time,” and Shakespeare to write some 
of his loveliest lines. In Shakespeare’s own Strat- 
ford-on-Avon today, as in the days when he lived 
there, around even the little thatch-roofed cottages 
there are patches of quaint English garden flowers. 
And the garden of Anne Hathaway’s home in 
Shottery, to which the poet used to walk at dusk 
through fragrant fields, is filled with the bergamot 
and mignonette and larkspur that are mentioned 
in so many of his songs. 
\ garden is one of the most satisfying things in 
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the world to own, to point to and say, 
“Yes, I planted that and tended it 
myself. It’s really mine.” It is 
worth every bit of work and 
care that is put into it. If 
you are fortunate enough 
to have plenty of ground, 
you may, of course, have 
more variety than you 
can in a little patch. But, 
as Miss Shaw says in her 
‘ article on gardening in 
this issue, it is not wise, if 
“9 you are an inexperienced 
gardener to begin on too 
big a scale at first. So limita- 
tion of space may be a fortu- 
nate thing rather than a concern. 
If you do not live in a house with 
a back yard, perhaps one of your friends 
does, and perhaps she will lend you a few feet of 
ground for a garden or let you share hers. Or per- 
haps, if you are a Girl Scout, you may have a part in 
making a garden at your Little House. Some Little 
Houses have exquisite gardens—so lovely and well 
tended that they are a source of pride, not only to 
the Girl Scouts who are responsible for them, but 
to every member of the community as well. Or, 
if you live in the city, have a window-box garden, 
which is a hundred times better than having none 
at all, and can at least provide you with little nose- 
gays for the tea table. 

Yes, April is the time to think about gardens, 
and to begin the joyous task of making lovely 
things grow where there was only bare brown earth 
before, and to look forward to the time when there 
will be blue and yellow and pink blossoms glow- 
ing in the summer sunshine and the refreshing 
odor of sweet alyssum and the spicy smell of cin- 
namon pinks blowing in at your window. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 58 
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IN BOSTON 





Official Headquarters 
in BOSTON for 
Girl Scout Apparel 

and Accessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store 


Jordan Marsh Company 








IN BROOKLYN 





Official headquarters for Girl 

and Boy Scout clothing and 

accessories is at A & S— 

where a special department 
awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & . STRAUS INC 








IN MILWAUKEE 


Girl Scout Uniforms, Hats, 
Books, Belts, etc. at 


GIMBELS 











IN SAINT PAUL 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


wwhewelden Sr 














IN NEW YORK 
TRADE SALES AGENTS 





for “Scouting for Girls,” 
official Girl Scouts’ manual 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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The Subscription 
Contest W inners 


F, IN the neighborhood of Glens 

Falls, New York, you happen across 
a number of moving picture stars “on 
location,” directed by an active young 
lady stationed behind a beautiful new 
moving picture camera, that is sure to 
be Margaret Huff, the winner of the first 
prize in our Subscription Contest, with 
thirty-seven new subscriptions to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

Only two subscriptions behind Mar- 
garet came Emily Dinter, of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, who is now the (proud, we 
hope) winner of a portable radio. 

With thirty-four new subscriptions to 
THE AMERICAN GiRL, Helen Smith won 
third prize in the contest—a traveling 
bag which does justice to the most ex- 
acting traveler. 

Those of you who now have the habit 
of getting new subscribers to THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL can easily turn your efforts 
to the Earn-Your-Own-Club. So to all 
you readers who ran neck and neck with 
winners in this last contest, we suggest 
that you look into this club. Here is a way 
to get for yourself, through your own ac- 
tivity, any number of lovely things, and 
to earn money all your own. There must 
be many girls your age who would like to 
be subscribers to THE AMERICAN GIRL— 
and who would enjoy it just as much as 
you do! So write to Betty Brooks, at 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, and find out how 
very simple it is to be independent, tohave 
your own money, to Earn-Your-Own. 





MARGARET HUFF OF GLENS FALLS, 
NEW YORK, IS THE PROUD FIRST 
PRIZE WINNER OF THE “AMERICAN 
GIRL” BIG SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 


at 






















































































Washington, D.C. 
Girl Scouts! 


GIRL Scout apparel 

and equipment are 
a hobby with The 
Hecht Co. In our 
Girl Scout section, 
you will find sales- 
persons who are inter- 
ested in Girl Scout 
activities, and there- 
fore serve you intel- 
ligently. 





THE HECHT CO., F STREET 
Washington, D. C. 





IN SCRANTON 





... you find all Girl 
Scouts equipment 
(including officially 
approved Girl Scout 
shoes) .. . and Boy 
Scouts too... on 
Samters young folks 
floor . . . the second 
. only at 


Sanmers 


SCRANTON, PA. 








IN MIDDLETOWN 





L. STERN CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 








IN ROCHESTER 











Girl Scout Apparel 
Headquarters 


B. Forman Co 











Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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Girl Scouts and Leaders Who Camp 
Buy Your New Uniforms Now! 








The Girl Scout’s Uniform 


Every Girl Scout who goes to camp will want the new 
official uniform of middy and bloomers. Girl Scout mothers 
will like it, too, because it is made to stand the wear and 
tear of camp life. The middy has fitted sides; the pleated 
bloomers have an adjustable waist band. 


R-110—Pamico Cloth . .. ..... . . $3.75 
eee eee eee eee 
R-625—Windsor tie, green, red, purple, blue, yellow, 
«on 6 16 So le % ee} ee 
R-626—Crépe de Chine folded tie—same colors . . .80 
J-906—Stockings, dark green ribbed lisle. . . . . .50 
J-909—Socks, green wool . . . . . .... 75 
J-910—Socks, mercerized cotton . ...... 2.50 
J-157—Keds, white with green trimmings 
a ee ee 
>! a re ee 
J-511—Sweater, pull-over, dark green wool. . . . 3.25 
3-506—Sweater, coat, heavy dark green wool . . . 8.00 
R-601—Beret, dark green. . ...... . 41.00 














R-204—Pamico cloth uniform (sizes 32 to 44) . . $7.00 
R-205—Chambray uniform (sizes 32 to 44) . . . 6.00 
J-921—Shaped lisle stockings 75 
A-166—Sport belt (sizes 28-38) i cl el oa 
A-167—Sizes 40-46 . . . : * 2 «+. ok eee 
R-623—Crépe de Chine Windsor Tie . . . . . 85 


Colors—Navy blue, light blue, green, yellow, purple, red 









































The Leader’s Uniform 


You will like the new smock and knicker suit. It is 


smart and practical. The smock reaches just above 
the knees. Either a windsor or folded tie is worn 
with it. Belt of same material comes with it, but 
the Sport Leather Belt adds a distinctive touch. 
The fitted knickers are adjusted at the waist by 


an elastic inset. 





THE GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


670 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Zz New As the First Leaves of Spring 
by MAN O’ WAR 


Are These Gay Camp Togs 


AMPING is heaps more fun when you wear smart, colorful togs 
like these . . . . dashing little shorts for tennis or hiking... . 
fashionable overalls, just like they have been wearing at Miami and 
Palm Beach all winter . . . . long, floppy sailor pants to slip into when 
you go canoeing or to wear over your bathing suit... . and the famous 
MAN O’ WAR Middy and Bloomers to complete your camp ensemble. 


New style, bright colors and many clever little 
features of design make these MAN O’ WAR 
Camp Togs the smartest you will see in any of 
the stores this spring. Select an entire wardrobe 
in your favorite color or in your camp color. Make 
this summer the gayest you have ever spent at 
camp in your colorful MAN O’ WAR Togs. 





































Get a camp diary free 


Don’t forget the valuable coupon 
that is packed with every MAN O’ 
WAR Camp Garment this year. It will 
bring you an interesting diary arranged 
especially for the girl at camp. So look 
for the coupon and the MAN O’ WAR 
Trade Mark when you buy your camp 
togs. If your local department store 
hasn’t stocked MAN O’ WAR Camp 
Togs yet, send us your check or money 
order for whatever you wish and we 
will see that you are supplied. See 
descriptions and prices below. 




















1. Copen, green, tan or white Middy 
2. Copen, green, tan or white Bloomer 


3. White Sailor Pants . 





3 1 5 6 
A MAN O’ WAR Camp Ensemble for $11.35 
$1.75 4. White Sleeveless Middy . . . $1.00 


1.95 5. Copen, green, tan, white or silica Guecsile 2. 95 
1.95 6. Copen, green, tan or white pleated Shorts . $1.7: 


———— [You can buy these separately if you wish] 


cesinams Green & Company 
1270 Broadway, New York City 





The summer numbers are full of good things— 
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WE ARE delighted to tell you all 
that our large, square desk is com- 
pletely submerged beneath your letters. 
We have more fun than you can guess, 
learning what you—our readers—think 
of your magazine. But each of you seems 
to have at least a thought a minute and 
it is hard to keep up with you. 


ENORE HURR, of Rogers, Arkansas, 
and Ruth Marschel, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, have very definite ideas about 
our two serials, Carmella Commands, 
and Red Coats and Blue. Ideas seem to 
differ somewhat about the stories, but 
these two letters represent the general 
concensus of opinion. Lenore says, “I 
liked Carmella Commands, but I like 
Red Coats and Blue better. I believe it 
is because we do not hear much of the 
British side of things. Outside of the 
stories, I think I like best the Girl Scout 
pictures and letters telling what the 
troops did. Couldn’t you have an article 
on nature every month? I am very in- 
terested in it, and would like to know 
what animals do in the winter time, and 
about tracking, or common birds. I am 
especially interested in birds and animals 
—wild ones mostly. I wish we could have 
more real mystery stories as they are my 
favorite. I wish we could have articles 
about what people did long ago, and also 
what people in other parts of the world 
are doing.” 


E HOPE that many of you liked 

the account of Phyllis Duganne as 
much as Ruth Marschel did. She writes: 
“Not long ago, you had a pleasing ac- 
count of Phyllis Duganne, the noted 
author. I was very much pleased with it 
and hope you have more about authors, 
since I like to write. Well, shortly after- 
wards, I saw there was a story in a maga- 
zine we take by Phyllis Duganne. I was 
very much interested and immediately 
read it. And, oh, it was so youthful and 
delightfully modern! I had never before 
read a book or story by Miss Duganne, 
but now she is my favorite author. I do 
wish she would write some stories for 
Tue AMERICAN Girt. One girl said 
many of the stories were rather childish 
for those of high school age, and I agree 
with her partly. But not all of THE 
AMERICAN Girt stories are childish. I 
am thinking of The Fall of the Mighty. 
I was so delighted with it. I like modern 
stories, and I like old fashioned ones, 
too, like Red Coats and Blue, which was 
delightfully old fashioned. And Gretta 
is so much like a girl of her age would be 
—so real!” 


Well, 
of All Things! 


AXINE RUSTAD, of Fargo, 
North Dakota, isn’t alone in her 
commendation of the editorials in THE 
AMERICAN GiIRL. She, like many other 
girls, says she likes them “more than 
anything else in the magazine—they are 
so personal. I especially liked that one 
about books. I like editorials so much be- 
cause some day I hope to write them.” 
And she goes on to tell us that she likes 
to cook. We think that Miss Moses’ 
article this month on vegetables will give 
all of you some new ideas, and especially 
Maxine, because salads made of cooked 
vegetables are so healthful and popular 
these days. “I think cooking is more of 
an adventure than ever the knights of 
old had. I wish you’d publish new recipes 
for salads some time soon. I love to 
make salads. I like the book page, but I 
think it would be better if two or three 
books would be reported on more fully. 
I think very few girls buy more than 
three or four books a month, and would 
rather know more about the books they 
select than just the type.” 


VELYN CREWS, of Amarillo, 

Texas, is, aS you can see, an en- 
thusiastic Girl Scout. She writes, “Be- 
cause I am a Girl Scout, I’m very much 
interested in the people who make our 
organization. Could you not tell us, in 
stories or articles in THE AMERICAN 
Girt, about Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, 
the national director, or Mrs. Newell, 
and Miss Oleda Schrottky, and others 
like them? They are connected with 
Camp Edith Macy, too; aren’t they? I’ve 
often wondered what Camp Andree and 
Camp Macy look like. Do you have any 
pictures of them that you could pub- 
lish?” Watch our summer picture pages. 


ELMA BARBARA SELMAN, of At- 
lanta, Georgia, hopes “The House 
with the Cross-eyed Windows will end 
as well as it began. I’m sure it will. 








Couldn’t we have a garden page? It 
would interest so many girls. Jane Ab- 
bott is my favorite author. I have read 
almost all of her books, and would like 
to see more of her stories in THE AMERI- 
cAN Girt. They always are so true to 
life and the characters are so real. Please 
try to get the garden page in. I think 
it would add so much to the magazine.” 
Selma must have been a mind reader, 
because we hand her herewith, on a 
silver platter, the page she wants, right 
in this very number, too! Which makes 
us feel exactly like Santa Claus on 
Christmas Eve. i 


l NANCY DILWORTH'’S letter, 
from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
convinces us that there must be some- 
thing in mental telepathy. She wants a 
dog story, and without so much as a 
lift of the finger, she is presented with 
Pataud on Patrol in our March issue, 
which we hope she likes. Nancy writes, 
“T have a suggestion which, I am quite 
sure, many girls would approve of. 
Won’t you please try to have some 
adorable pictures and articles on dogs? 
I have always loved animals, dogs in 
particular, and I cut out all the at- 
tractive pictures of them that I can 
find.” 


ARY LOKEY, of Wilsonville, Ala- 

bama, has almost as much trouble 
practicing as we used to. Mary says, 
“Please may we have some more good 
ghost stories like The Witches’ House, 
and some plays, and stories of music? 
I love the piano and violin better than 
any other instrument. I once took piano 
lessons, but Mother said that I didn’t 
practice enough to pay for my lessons so 
she stopped me. Please give me some sug- 
gestions to arouse my interest in piano 
lessans. I love music but I don’t like to 
practice.” And so we advise her to look 
up the May, 1929 issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL, where there was an article, 
That Terrible Practicing, which should 
prove helpful to her. 


ITHIN the next few weeks, we 

shall expect a flood of letters from 
all of you—but especially from our 
foreign readers—telling us how you 
liked the International Issue—and we 
want to hear soon, too, of your best 
suggestions for our summer numbers. 
And if you want news of Girl Scouts, 
don’t forget that you must help by send- 
ing some in. Are you making a garden 
of your own? Or have you started a 
new hobby? Let’s have some news. 





Don’t miss a single issue—renew your subscription now 
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A Tree at Dusk 


By WINIFRED WELLES 


ITH secrets in their eyes, the blue- 
winged Hours 
Rustle through the meadow 


Dropping shadow. 


Yawning among red flowers, 
The Moon Child with her golden hoop 
And a pink star drifting after, 


Leans to me where I droop. 


I hear her delicate, soft laughter, 
And through my hair her tiny fingers 


creep. ... 


I shall sleep. 


From “The Hesitant Heart’ 
Published by B. W. Huebsch 
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: Jo Ann and April Fool j 


her hands, and Wicky sat 

with her chin in her hands, 
and both were frowning hard, 
because they were thinking harder 
than they had ever thought in 
their lives. 

“Oh! Shut off that thing!” Jo 
Ann exclaimed. “I can’t think 
when it’s blatting that way!” 

Wicky got up and shut off the 
thing, which was a fine big 
cabinet radio that Jo Ann had 
received that very morning from 
her uncle Peter. Mike, the porter 
of Wilmot School, had rigged up an antenna around the 
picture molding not two hours before, and the radio was 
delivering the song Old Man River in a way Jo Ann had 
said, only a little while before, was ‘absolutely suave,” 
but now it was driving her simply mad. She had to think, 
and she couldn’t think, and that is a thing that makes 
anyone cross. 

“We could make some chocolate creams and send them 
to him,” Wicky said, “and put soap in them instead of 
cream fondant,” but she said it without much interest. 
She knew it was a sickly idea. 

“Puh!” said Jo Ann scornfully. “That’s a thousand 
years old; it wouldn’t fool a rabbit. For goodness’ sake 
think of something, can’t you? If you can’t, keep still and 
let me think.” 

From where Jo Ann sat she could see out of the window 
and across the valley. She could see Spenceville Academy 
sitting on its hillside, and she knew that somewhere in 
the academy red-headed Tommy Bassick was planning an 
April Fool joke on Jo Ann, a joke that would be as terrible 
and disconcerting and overwhelming as an April Fool 
joke could be, and— 
in their room at Wil- 
mot School—Jo Ann 
and Wicky were try- 
ing to think of an 
April Fool joke to 
play on Tommy Bas- 
sick, a joke that 
would be more ter- 
rible and more dis- 
concerting and more 


J ANN sat with her chin in 
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overwhelming than 
any that Tommy 
Bassick could ever 
possibly think of. 
But the trouble was 
that Jo Ann and 
Wicky could not 


think of any joke at 
all that would work. 
This made it a very 





JO ANN SAT, HER CHIN IN HER HANDS 
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By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Illustrations by Garrett Price 


sad and exhausting _ business. 

If Jo Ann had been at home, 
and if Tommy Bassick had been 
at home, it might have been easy 
enough, because then Tommy 
would have been somewhere where 
Jo Ann could have got at him. 
But with Tommy Bassick in the 
academy and Jo Ann in Wilmot 
School, it was very hard. If you 
sent him candy, he would know it 
had soap or potato in it just be- 
cause it arrived on April first, and 
he wouldn’t bite it; if you sent 
; him ginger ale with salt or 
quinine in it, he wouldn’t drink it—and when'‘an April 
Fool joke doesn’t work it is a joke on you for trying it, 
and Tommy Bassick would send the stuff back with an 
“April Fool yourself!” It was enough to break a person’s 
heart. 

“Oh, drat!” Jo Ann cried, kicking a black and gold 
pillow. “I don’t believe there’s an April Fool joke in the 
world that isn’t as old as the ark.” 

“Some of the old ones were pretty good,” Wicky said 
meekly. “It doesn’t have to be so awfully complicated. We 
could telephone him, and then when he answers, say 
‘April Fool.’ ” 

“He won’t answer any telephone, not on April Fool day,” 
Jo Ann said. “He wouldn’t even open a telegram; he’s not 
that dumb.” 

“Tf we could get him to come over here—” Wicky said. 

“Oh! don’t be silly!’ exclaimed Jo Ann crossly. “You 
know he won’t come on a day when we want to fool him; 
he has some sense, even if he is a boy. Do try to think of 
something, Wicky. My ideas are simply wrinkled with age.”’ 

“I am trying,” Wicky said even more meekly, and Jo 
Ann said “Huh!” in a way that 
indicated that she did not think 
much of the kind of thinking 
Wicky was doing. She got out 
of her chair and picked up the 
black and gold pillow and 
thrust it into the chair, and 
gathered up her discarded un- 
derwear, which she had left 


= 
- 





scattered on the floor. She 
opened the closet door. 
“Wicky!” she exclaimed 


suddenly. 

In the closet, and pretty well 
filling its lower part, for the 
closet was not big, was the box 
in which the cabinet radio had 
arrived. It was a box made of 
the corrugated brownish paper 
that most things are shipped in 
these days, the corners and 





WICKY WAS FROWNING HARD 
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cdges reinforced with linen strips that were glued on—a 
good stout box and light in weight for its size. Mike, the 
porter, had wanted to take it away when he had unpacked 
the radio, but Jo Ann had made him leave it. The box would 
be needed when the radio was shipped home, and in the 
meanwhile, Jo Ann said, they could dump their soiled 
laundry in it. Now it gave her a splendid idea. 

“Wicky,” she cried triumphantly, “I’ve got it! Oh! 
I’ve got the swellest idea! If we don’t have a laugh on 
Tommy Bassick! Come here! Look at this box!” 

Wicky went to the closet door. 

“Look at it!” Jo Ann said. “Look at the size of it. 
Stupid! Doesn’t that suggest anything to you? We'll send 
Tommy Bassick a radio set!” 

“Jo Ann!” 

“He'll never suspect it’s a joke,” Jo Ann ran on in 
the excited haste of an explorer who has just made a great 
discovery. “In the very last letter mother wrote me—the one 
in which she said Uncle was going to send me a radio— 
she said that Mrs. Bassick had told her that Tommy was 
asking for a radio, but she hadn’t made up her mind yet 
whether to send him one or not. She said maybe she would 
and maybe she wouldn't, it is so near the end of the year, 
and they—Mrs. Bassick and Mr. Bassick—had written 
Tommy they hadn’t decided. So don’t you see—” 

“Jo Ann, you aren’t going to send him your radio, 
are you?” Wicky asked anxiously. 

“Of course not, silly!” Jo Ann laughed. “I’m going to 
April Fool him. We'll fill it with—” 

Suddenly she grabbed Wicky by both arms. 

“Wicky!” she cried. “I know! I know! I have got it 
now! When I see his face when I—” She stopped. “But 
perhaps it had better be you,” she said, looking Wicky up 
and down. 

“Jo Ann, what on earth are you talking about?” Wicky 
asked. 

“Well, you’re shorter than I am,” Jo Ann said. “Short- 
er and plumper—I don’t mean too plump, Wicky, because 
I'll probably wish I was as plump as you are pretty soon; 
they say it’s going to be the style to be plumper and I 
think you’re just about right—but you do weigh nearer 
to what the radio set weighs.” 

“What do you mean?” Wicky demanded. 

“T mean you'll fit in the box better,” Jo Ann said. 

“This box?” Wicky asked suspiciously, her head cocked. 

“It’s the only box we’ve got, isn’t it?” Jo Ann asked. 


“T wouldn’t mean any other, would I, for goodness’ sake?” 
“Do you mean I have to get in this box?” Wicky asked. 
“Now, Wicky Wickham, don’t you start being stubborn 

just when I’ve thought of the best joke on Tommy Bassick, 

please! I think you might be some kind of a sport, Wicky 

Wickham!” 

“But, Jo Ann,” said poor Wicky. “I am a good sport, 
and you know I am. Only I don’t understand. Do you 
want me to get into this box ?” 

“Oh, don’t be so stupid!” Jo Ann cried. “Of course 
I do! I’ve been saying so, haven’t I? Don’t you see? You'll 
get in the box, and I'll seal it up, only, of course, I'll leave 
an air-hole so you can breathe, and we'll address it to 
Tommy Bassick, at Spenceville Academy, and get Joe 
Higgs to take it there in his truck. And a radio set is 
the one thing Tommy Bassick will be expecting, and it 
is the one thing he won’t think I’d think to send him for 
an April Fool. And then, when he opens it—opens the top 
lids—up you'll pop and shout ‘April Fool!’ at him and 
a Jump out and run and I'll be waiting for you 

ere.” 

Wicky did not say anything. 

i asked Jo Ann, “don’t you think it’s a peachy 

idea?” 

“I think—well, I think it ought to surprise him a good 
deal,” Wicky admitted, but without much enthusiasm. 

“Don’t you think it is just a perfectly grand idea?” Jo 
Ann insisted. 

“You mean they'll carry the box up to his room, and 
he'll shout and yell the way we did when your radio came, 
and a lot of boys will come to help him unpack the radio, 
and then I jump up and say ‘April Fool’ and run?” 
Wicky asked. 

“That’s it,” Jo Ann said. 

“Well, honestly, Jo Ann, honestly, I think you’re the 
one that ought to be in the box,” Wicky said. “I’d love 
to, Jo Ann—you know that—but you’re so much better at 
shouting and running, than I am. You know I can hardly 
shout at all. Why, I might pop up and say ‘April Fool!’ 
and they might not hear me at all! But you can shout 
good and loud, Jo Ann. You're the one that ought to be 
in the box!” 

“You can shout plenty loud,” Jo Ann said. “You don’t 
have to shout so they can hear you forty miles. Maybe if 
you just whispered it, it would be better. Just pop up and 
whisper ‘April Fool!’ Or you needn’t pop up—just stand 
up and say ‘April Fool’ and get out of the box and walk 
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away. Scornfully, if you know what I mean, Wicky. Say 
‘April Fool, with Jo Ann’s compliments!’ and walk out 
haughtily.” 

“It ought to be somebody with longer legs than mine,” 
Wicky said. “I couldn’t step out of that box. You're 
the one to be in the box, Jo Ann; you’ve got long legs, you 
could step right out of it. It would be a lot better.” 

“No,” Jo Ann said firmly. “You’re going to be in the 
box, Wicky, and I'll tell you why. I’ve got forty-six 
demerits this term, and if I get four more they’ll send me 
home, and whoever goes into the academy in a box this way 
is pretty sure to get ten demerits. You’ve only got twenty- 
six, so it won’t matter to you, Wicky. If you get ten de- 
merits it will only make thirty-six for you, and even if 
you get twenty it will make only forty-six.” 

“What if I get twenty-five?” 

“Well, you won’t,” said Jo Ann positively. 

“But if I do?” 

“All right; if you do I'll just say it was all my fault,” 
Jo Ann said. “I'll say I put you up to it and you didn’t 
have sense enough to know it would get you into trouble. 
I'll let them send me home.” 

Wicky did not look forward to being Jo Ann’s jack-in- 
a-box with any joy whatever. Being sealed in a box and 
jolted onto a truck and off a truck, and possibly over- 
ended up a couple of flights of stairs, and having the box 
opened in a room full of shouting boys did not appeal to 
Wicky as being the utmost pinnacle of pleasure. But to 
Jo Ann, it seemed a small thing for one friend to do for 
another, and she put it to Wicky so strongly that Wicky 
finally agreed to be the April Fool radio set. 

It did not take Jo Ann long to decide what Wicky was 
to wear; her gymnasium suit seemed the best outfit for 
wearing in a corrugated paper-board box, being both neat 
and modest, and it was agreed that Wicky should wear 
her Girl Scout clasp knife, in case the authorities of 
Spenceville Academy ruled that Tommy Bassick could not 
have a radio, and stored the box in a cellar or storage 
room. There was no telling what demerits a boy like 
Tommy Bassick might have had piled up against him, and 
the radio might be kept from him as a punishment, and 
it would be extremely unpleasant for Wicky to be in a box 
on top of a pile of two or three hundred trunks for two 
months or so, until school was over, she said. 

Preparing the label for 
the box was not much 
trouble. Jo Ann’s radio 
had been sent from the 
leading radio store at 
home, and this was the 
store from which one 
would probably be sent to 
Tommy Bassick, if his par- 
ents decided to send him 
one, so all that was nec- 
essary was to change the 
name and address to 
Thomas Bassick, Spence- 
ville Academy, which Jo 
Ann did very neatly. Neat 
air-holes were cut in the 
box in inconspicuous 
places, and Jo Ann got a 
small bottle of glue to be 
used in pasting the linen 
strip back over the place 
where the top of the box 
folded together like a pair 
of flat cellar doors, and 
Jo Higgs, when Jo Ann 
telephoned him, said he 








“WELL,” SHE SAID 
TO THE BOY, “YOU 
TAKE THIS BACK 
TO TOMMY BAS- 
SICK AND JUST 
TELL HIM ‘APRIL 
FOOL YOURSELF’ ” 





would be on hand with his truck just about the right 
time the next day to make it appear as if the box had just 
arrived from Tommy Bassick’s home. 

In the meantime, at Spenceville Academy, Tommy 
Bassick and his friend and roommate, Ted Spence, were 
having headaches of their own, trying to think of an April 
Fool joke to play on Jo Ann. Ted Spence lay on his back 
on a couch, with his knees drawn up and his hands 
clasped behind his head, his brow in a deep frown, and 
his mind as absolutely blank as a sheet of white paper. 
At a desk in a corner of the room Tommy Bassick leaned 
over an open dictionary, one elbow on the desk and the 
hand of that arm grasping a handful of his red hair. The 
hair was still rooted in his scalp, but he pulled it now 
and then, as if trying to jolt up his brains in the hope 
that some idea might suddenly come up to the surface of 
his skull. 

He was turning the pages of the dictionary in a hope- 
less sort of way, saying “femoral, femur, fen, fence,” as 
he glanced down the columns, hoping to find the sugges- 
tion of an idea somewhere in the dictionary, but every 
minute his mind was getting fuzzier and more foggy. 

“Fennec,” he said. “Say, Ted; bet you a dime you 
don’t know what a ‘fennec’ is.” 

“Fennec? It’s a kind of weed, ain’t it?” Ted asked. 

“No, that’s ‘fennel’,”” Tommy said. “It says, ‘Fennel, a 
perennial a-pi-a-ceous plant, with yellow flowers, culti- 
vated for its aromatic seeds.’ A fennec is a fox.” 

“Aw, it is not!” 

“Listen—‘Fennec, a small African fox, of a pale fawn 
color, remarkable for its larger ears.’ Bet you a dime you 
don’t know what a ‘fenugreek’ is.” 

“No, and I don’t want to know,” Ted said. 

“‘“Fenugreek,’’’ Tommy read, “ ‘an Asiatic fabaceous 
plant (Tri-go-nella foe-num-gra-e-cum) cultivated for its 
aromatic mucilaginous seeds.’ ” 

“Yeh? Well, I'll tell you what you are—you’re a 
mucilaginous African fox with aromatic yellow ears. Come 
on, let’s go out and kick a football around—you’ll never 
find a joke to play on Jo Annie in that book. Came on; I 
can’t think of a thing. Come on, Tommy.” 

“Aw, wait a minute, can’t you? ‘Ferric, ferry, festal, 
fetish’ Oh, punk! Come on, then! I'll go with you.” 
(Continued on page 37) 





“Mary, Mary,Quite Contrary” 


By ELLEN EDDY SHAW 


OULDN’T you like to have 
a garden—a lovely garden 
of flowers that will bloom 
for you from early June until way into the fall months? 

Perhaps you say that you do not know anything about 
gardening and that you are not sure that you can find a 
place to have your garden. Oh, yes you can. If you really 
want to do a thing, you can always find a way. If you 
have a nice yard, or your grandmother, or aunt, or your 
uncle, or somebody you know has a yard, I am perfectly 
certain that you can get a little piece of ground for your 
garden, and I would not start with a very big garden 
anyway. If your father can let you have only a strip of 
land eight by ten feet, that makes a jolly-sized garden to 
begin with. But if he offers you ten acres, do not take 
them. Take just a small strip of ground which is in 
direct sunlight. 

Having selected the ground, the first thing you do is 
to put the garden soil in shape, and that is not so difficult 
either. If the piece of land has grass on it, take this sod 
up, just as if you were taking frosting off the top of a 
cake, pile the sod in some part of the garden, leaving it 
to rot and decay, for by another year it will be wonderful 
rich soil, full of food, to spade into your garden. Now 
start in spading. Your brother may be persuaded to help 
you with this. Go down at least six or eight inches in 
depth and turn the soil over. Look at it carefully. If it 


is dark in color, that means that your soil is probably 


rich in food for your young plants. If it is light in color, 
then you may be 
certain there is 
very little food in 
it. If, after it 
rains, the garden 
soil becomes 
sticky, it is full of 
clay, and clay is 
a regular tyrant 
because it likes to 
squeeze all the air 
out of garden soil. 

It is necessary 
to have three 
things in soil— 
air, water, and 
food. After the 
garden is spaded 
up, if it is not 
rich soil, add to 
your little eight 
by ten foot plot 
about four pounds 
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of chemical fertilizer. Go to your 
seedsman and tell him you wish a 
good fertilizer for a flower garden. 
He may tell you to buy bone meal. That is really very 
good. He may give you another fertilizer which is rich 
in the three foods that plants most love—nitrogen, phos- 
phorous, and potash. If you are in high school, you know 
something about these from chemistry. If you are not in 
high school, it would be a good idea to read about these 
three foods in an encyclopedia. 

Having obtained your fertilizer, sprinkle it over the gar- 
den the day before you plant, and rake it in very carefully. 
Rake it and then rake it again. Now you have good garden 
soil to start with, all spaded up, all fine, and full of plant 
food. If you would like to know more about garden soils, 
go to your local library and ask for a book called, Nature 
Study and Life, by Clifton Hodge, and read the twenty- 
third chapter. 

You may say, “How do I know when to plant?” Do 
not plant flower seeds until after the middle of May, 
unless you live in southern sections of the country where 
spring comes earlier, Sweet pea seed may be planted 
very, very early, but I am not planning these for your 
flower garden. Another way of telling when planting day 
comes, is to take a handful of garden soil and squeeze it 
into a ball. Then open your hand and if the ball breaks 
loosely apart, you may begin to plant. If it sticks close 
together, you had better wait awhile for warmer weather. 
The next thing to decide is the question of the seeds 
you are going to 
put into your gar- 
den. You should 
plan to have some 
plants which we 
call border plants, 
that is, low-grow- 
ing plants that 
make nice edges. 
Then, you will 
want plants a lit- 
tle taller than 
that, and finally 
some nice tall 
ones for the back- 
ground of your 
garden. If there is 
no background to 
your garden, that 
is, if it is out in 
™ es) an open place, 
wc) then have the tall- 
est plants in the 
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center and work 
down from the 
center on both 
sides. 

Now you must 
get two garden 
stakes—pieces of 
wood whittled to a 
point at one end; 
these stakes may 
be six or eight 
inches from an old 
broom handle or 
an old hoe han- 
dle. Tie to your 
stakes a piece of 
cord which is to 
he your garden 
line. It will pay 
you to go to a 
hardware store 
and buy masons’ 
line—strong, firm 
cord. The length 
of your line 
should be the 
width of your gar- 
den because that will be the length of each row you are go- 
ing to plant. This line will keep you from spreading 


a 


all over the lawn. 


In planting your flower garden—and this is true of 
your vegetable garden too—never have the first row directly 
on the outer edge, but measure in about four inches. Then 
stretch the cord across the garden bed, driving a stake 
in at each end. Pull the cord tight and firm, and keep 
it close to the ground. Then, with a pointed stick in your 
hand, draw it along the cord, and you will find that you 
have successfully opened up a little furrow which we 
speak of as a drill. A drill is never more than one inch in 
depth; when it becomes deeper, we call it a furrow. Into 
this drill your seeds are to be placed. If they are small 
seeds, take a pinch between your thumb and finger, and 
with a rolling movement, let the seeds drop out into the 
drill. You will be amazed to see how nicely they drop. 
If the seeds are large ones, space them one by one at 
definite distances apart. 

After the seeds are planted, soil should be placed over 
them and spanked down. The reason for this is that by 
pressing the soil firmly you get it close against each seed. 
In the flower garden you are going to plant, allow about 
eight inches between each row of plants. Of course, this is 
a very general rule, and anyone may make out her own 
rules from seed catalogues and good books in the library, 
But if the garden is a small one, such 
as I am talking about, we often plant 
our rows closer together than we would 
in a large garden. 

Now, what are you going to choose 
for your garden plants? For border 
plants, any of the following are lovely: 
sweet alyssum, a little white-flowered 
plant; candytuft, white-flowered— 
this also comes in pink, but the white 
is better, I think; dwarf lobelia, a 
purple-flowered plant. I think these 
three give us our best choice for border 
plants. They are all fine seed and I 
have told you how to plant them. In 
the middle of the summer, sweet alys- 
sum will start to go to seed. When it 
does, take a pair of scissors and cut 
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it back to within 
two inches of the 
ground. It will 
look rather queer 
at first—as if it 
had its hair bob- 
bed, but in a short 
time it will spring 
up and blossom 
again. If you do 
not cut it back, it 
will not look well. 
So, if you want a 
neat and attractive 
garden—and who 
doesn’t—be sure to 
use your scissors. 

Back of the 
border plants, 
choose from the 
following: calen- 
dula, or pot mari- 
gold—a bright 
yellow-blossomed 
plant, nice for cut 
flowers; dwarf 
French marigold 
— it will grow anywhere and behave itself beautifully ; dwarf 
nasturtium—nice to look at, but often covered with insects. 
Of the three, I should choose dwarf French marigold. Plant 
the seeds of these three about six inches apart, each seed 
separately. In back of this row will be flowers somewhat 
taller. Phlox—of many colors, bright and free-blooming; 
zinnia—sturdy and strong, planted for cut flowers; snap 
dragon—always interesting. The seeds for these plants 
should be placed about eight inches apart. If you would 
like some blue color in your garden, behind these, try 
bachelor’s button, or cornflower. Buy the seed of the blue 
cornflower. Aaiser Wilhelm is the loveliest of all the blues. 
These seeds should be planted about six or eight inches 
apart. They grow tall and become rather straggly through- 
out the summer, so that, as time goes on, you ought to 
buy some little stakes from the florist and tie the plants up. 
These plants sow their own seed and come up another 
year. For the tallest plant in the garden, I would choose 
a dwarf sunflower, the seeds of which are quite large and 
should be planted one every eight inches apart..This will 
give your sunflowers plenty of space unless you choose 
the very tall giant flowers. They should be planted a 
foot apart. 

Now you have a nice garden of jolly flowers. The next 
thing is to keep the little garden space well weeded. 
Cultivate with a hand cultivator between the rows several 

9 times a week. Do not start watering 
the flower garden unless you have a 
dry spell which lasts a week or ten 
days, but continue to cultivate. This 
is called “dry watering.” If, during 
the summer, the flowers are not bloom- 
ing nicely, get some more of the fer- 
tilizer we spoke of before and sprinkle 
it between the rows of plants. 

This is a simple plan for a garden. 
You will have lots of fun with it, and 
after you have gardened one season, 
you can try harder things another 
vear. If you run into trouble, write 
me a note in care of THE AMERICAN 
Girt, and I shall try to help you, but 
anyway, start now and plan to have a 

(Continued on page 39) 
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the orchid sunset. The Dolores River, a mild little 

stream, sparkled below. We never did see what the 
wall was there for, but it was a wonderful place to sit and 
talk—you know the way girls at boarding school do. 

“The sky’s the color of a poem,” I said. 

“It’s the color of the evening dress I want,” said 
Marianne. 

Sandy said, “It’s just the color of a grape ice cream 
soda !” 

It was nice—we three being at Holly Hall practically 
alone. My parents are in Mexico, which is too far to go to 
for the ten day Easter vacation. Sandy and Marianne de- 
cided to stay with me. We bade our chums a jubilant fare- 
well that afternoon. It was odd, after you’re used to twenty 
boarders and fifty day pupils suddenly to get used to only 
the Hollys (Miss Francis and Miss Johanna Hollister, 
who run Holly Hall), Ma’m’selle, and little Lucy Lowell, 
whose parents are studying art in Paris, France. Lucy 
Lowell is one of those precocious kids—traveled a lot and 
is in high Fourth, though she’s only seven. All legs, you 
know, and a band on her teeth, but a permanent wave. An 
awful kid! 

“Tt’ll be the best vacation, ever,” breathed Marianne. I 
knew she was thinking of Sunday when Vaughn would be 


‘Te THREE of us sat on the stone wall, watching 
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coming to tea. He’s the Hollys’ nephew and the most pop- 
ular senior at Wilder, a college for boys right here in Alli- 
son, Texas. He never came to the school except during 
vacation, and this time, we three’d be there to welcome him. 

“Cy may come, too,” I said, in answer to Marianne’s 
thoughts. Cy was one of the Delta Kay boys—a freshie 
who had their fraternity house right across from Holly 
Hall. He had told me at the last Saturday night party that 
he was going to try to get a job as cub reporter for the town 
paper over the Easter holidays. Wouldn’t J have loved 
that? Boys have all the fun! 

“The best vacation, ever,” echoed Sandy, and I knew 
she was thinking of Peanuts. That’s an awful puppy she 
bought that very afternoon when we went to town, chap- 
eroned by Miss Bean. As usual, we all pleaded errands 
in various stores. The Bean, having to chaperone three girls 
and see six others off on the train, had had to agree to our 
separating in order to get all our purchases made during 
the afternoon. 

“Now, no ice cream or candy!” she reminded us. This 
was only shopping day, not tea room day, which is 
‘Fridays. 

Since the Bean hadn’t mentioned peanuts, Sandy steered 
us to that funny old man who sells peanuts and popcorn 
and puppies at a certain corner. Marianne treated to pop- 
corn. It was there that Sandy fell in love with a sad, pink- 
eyed puppy and bought him on the spot. Pets aren’t allowed 
at Holly Hall—it says so in the catalogue, and Sandy knew 
it. But Sandy has red hair, which explains a lot. 

She actually smuggled that pup into Holly Hall. She 
bought an Easter basket, tucked Peanuts (as she promptly 
named the puppy) into it, and covered him with the green 
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THE ENGINE OF THE TAXI WENT 
DEAD. MARIANNE AND I GOT OUT 
WITH LUCY LOWELL, AND MA’M’- 
SELLE, GESTICULATING, FOLLOWED 


paper grass. He could breathe through the spaces in the 
basket. The Bean was excited over going home that evening 
herself and never noticed a thing. When Peanuts whim- 
pered, Sandy talked loud and fast. We had a time with 
him, though—if you know anything about puppies, you’ll 
understand. 

We three have the Tower room, and it was easy enough 
to hide Peanuts there. We sneaked scraps from the table for 
him at dinner time, and Marianne somehow managed to get 
some milk from the old darkey butler. Sandy had to take 
the pup into bed with her to keep him from whining all 
night. 

Our chat there by the stone wall was the last fun we had. 
For the next day and the next day and the next day it 
rained. And such rain. The straightest, hardest rain anyone 
ever saw! We couldn’t go out at all. Lucy Lowell came to 
our door to show us a new paint box her mother had sent 
her from France, but we shut her out. If she found out 
about Peanuts! 

“Gosh, that kid!” groaned Sandy. “‘She’d talk the arm 
off a dummy. And to think the Hollys wanted us to form 
a Little Sister Club. I might be willing, if I were sure I 
wouldn’t get Lucy Lowell.” 

The Hollys had suggested that we older girls each adopt 
a younger one for a “sister” to help her with her special 
problems. They had come to us, because, as they said, we 
three started everything that got started in this school. But 
we turned them down, cold. 

Rain! Marianne played the victrola constantly—the 
Blue Danube over and over. I read the “Royal Road to 
Romance”. (Ah, that Richard Haliburton! All of us girls 
are simply crazy about him). Sandy played with the puppy, 






secretly. Ma’m’selle sighed for her sunny France, as she 
helped Lucy Lowell paint paper dolls. The Hollys were 
busy making a new schedule for the spring classes. Finally, 
I looked out at the chinaberry tree outside our Tower win- 
dow. It was dripping. I began a poem called “Rain”. 

Early the fourth morning there came a knock at our 
door. Sandy sat up in bed. It wasn’t light yet. What was it 
now? Had the Hollys found out about Peanuts ? 

“Girls, get up and dress, quickly!” Did Johnny’s voice 
tremble a little? “I believe we’re going to have a flood.” 

Johnny is Miss Johanna—the short, fat one. 

Marianne rubbed her eyes. “It isn’t April Fool’s Day!” 

“It’s Easter morning,” I said. 

“We’ve had fire drills, but this is my first flood drill.” 
Sandy bounced out of bed and hid Peanuts in the covers. 
She put on my stockings by mistake. I recognized them by 
the hole in the heel, but she wouldn’t listen, so I got out 
my wool ones. We never need heavy ones here, but Mother 
had sent them to me when I wrote her I wanted some “hot 
stockings.” I meant loud, but she thought I meant warm. 

We scrambled into our clothes, rushed downstairs and 
looked out the back windows. There, across the tennis 
courts, we could see the stone wall, and water was rushing 
over it in a great, gray sweep. Was that our mild river? 
That vast, swishing torrent? The roar of it came through 
the closed windows. It was unreal. It was like a movie— 
with sound! 

“The school is probably safe enough.” It was Frankie 
behind us. She is tall and stately, and always managed 
things. “We've called two taxis and are going to leave, 
however.” 

“The dam above us must have broken and we’re getting 
the benefit,” put in Johnny. “We’d better get out.” She 
tried to smile and failed. 

Lucy Lowell’s brown eyes popped with surprise. “It’s 
like Noah’s ark, isn’t it?” she squealed, and asked over 
and over, “Isn’t it like Noah’s ark?” She pranced about, 
all legs and arms, in a scant, brief black velvet skirt and 
plaid blouse. 

Ma’m’selle twisted her hands and her eyes got more 
teary-looking than ever. “Mais non!” she sighed. 

“The servants have left their shack,” Johnny went on. 
“They took their mattresses and treasures and left.” 

“Why don’t the taxis come?” Frankie changed the 
subject. 

Finally, they did chug up to the porch, making great 
circles of water. We were going to Holly Farm, a summer 
place the Hollys had. Would dear Holly Hall be there 
when we got back? For though the Hollys tried to make 
us believe that the waters weren’t rising fast, we could see 
that they were. The street was a stream, already. We had 
donned heavy sweaters and tams. 

The Hollys steered us three into one taxi and put 
Ma’m’selle in to chaperone us, while they took the school 
baby into the other one with them. However, Lucy Lowell 
was on one of her rampages. She got loose from the Hollys 
and flung herself into our taxi, clinging to Marianne, who 
tried to brush her off. The other taxi drove past us, and 
the Hollys motioned to Ma’m’selle that it was all right for 
the kid to stay with us. Our taxi had hardly started when 
Sandy yelled to the driver, “Stop! We’ve forgotten Pea- 
nuts.” 

He didn’t know but what Peanuts was another girl, for 
girls at boarding school always give each other crazy 
names. He stopped. Sandy dashed back, the water splash- 
ing up over my stocking that she had on. 

We waited and waited. The other taxi was out of sight 
long ago. Marianne and I tried to explain to Ma’m’selle 
that Sandy had gone after a petit chien, but she didn’t un- 
derstand and kept saying, “Mais non!” 

Suddenly the engine of the taxi went dead. The driver 
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swore as he got out to crank. He directed us which things 
to pull and push, but nothing happened. He couldn’t start 
it and finally went into the school to call for help. The 
telephone wouldn’t work—line trouble, from all this rain— 
and the taxi man departed on a run, promis- 
ing to get another car and come back for us. 
Marianne and I got out with Lucy Lowell, 
and Ma’m’selle, gesticulating, followed. What ; 
was keeping Sandy? cy 

It seemed Peanuts had disappeared and 
she couldn’t find him. We hunted for him 
awhile, while we waited for the taxi man. 
Lucy Lowell vanished too. We called and 
called, but the imp wouldn’t answer. We 
found them both, crouched under the cot in 
her room, Lucy hugging the pup. “I’ve found 
a stray dog,” she explained, when 
we hauled her out. “I’ve always 
wanted a puppy. Will the Hollys 
let me keep him?” 

We didn’t notice what a wist- 
ful creature she was, in her scarlet 
sweater and woolly white beret, 
her straight bangs in front, where 
the permanent had grown out, and 
kinky curls behind. Sandy ex- 
plained haughtily that Peanuts 
was hers. Lucy Lowell continued 
to cuddle him and none of us had 
the heart to pry them apart. It was 
tough—being stuck in a boarding 
school, and her age, and having 
all the older girls mean as dirt. 
I’d never thought of it, before. 

The taxi man hadn’t come. We 
couldn’t start out on foot. The 
water was up to the porch, now. 
Sandy had one of her few serious 
flashes, ‘‘Girls, the Hollys had no 
idea how the water was rising— 
or they would 
have tried to save 
things. Let’s carry 
stuff upstairs 
while we’re wait- 
ing.” 

We began in 
the library. There 
are books all 
around the four 
walls, from ceil- 
ing to the floor. 
Somehow, we 
made Ma’m’selle 
understand and ~<a 
she helped, too. ad 
We started carry- 
up those books. 

Lucy Lowell sat at the top of the 
stairs. Peanuts stuck to her, whin- 
ing and barking his sharp little 
bark, and chewing her overshoes. 

Floods are strange things. In 
stories about them, the girls are 
always brave and courageous. It 
wasn’t that way with us at all— 
though we did work hard saving 
the books. About my third trip up, a piece of paper fell out 
of one of the books. I glanced hastily at the scrawled note: 





Dearest Princess, I miss you so much and will be so glad 
when I can see you. I miss you most when the moon 













































shines in my room. You are so far away. You said I would 
not be lonesome without you, but I am, awful. I miss you 
constantly and spend many hours thinking about you. I 
wish I could be with you now. I— 


That was all, but that was enough 
for us. A princess, way down here in 
Texas. How could it be? Who was 
it? And such a time to find it out— 
in the middle of a flood! It could 
not be any of the girls, or we would 
have heard of it. 

“Tt might be —” Marianne jerked 
her head back toward Ma’m’selle, 
who was hurrying up with more 
books. Sandy and I agreed that 
Ma’m’selle might have a secret lover. 
She might even be a princess. She 
was a mystery. It all fitted in. Often 
in class, when she corrected our pro- 
nunciation, her voice would break. 
She was just the person to have a 
secret sorrow. 

“If we can prove the mystery, 
we'll be the envy of the school,” 
mused Sandy. “Wonder why that 
taxi man doesn’t come?” 

“Maybe he can’t get back,” I 
guessed. 

Soon we had all the books lugged 
upstairs and we started on the other 
things—small chairs and candle- 
sticks and bowls and pictures. 

“We can’t wait any longer,” 
scolded Marianne. 

We went to the front door. A flat 
wave of water ran under the crack 
and onto the polished floor. We 
looked out the window. Holly Hall 
was now surrounded by water, like 
a castle with a moat. 
The tennis court in 
back, the lawn in 
front—all were lakes 
of water. The porch 
looked like the deck 
of a boat that is sink- 
ing. 

“Hecouldn’t come,” 
Marianne meant the 
taxi man. “It’s rising 
fast.” 

“We'll have to go 
IN SPITE OF THE DAN- pe ” . 
GER, WE COULDN'T upstairs, I decided. 
HELP BUT GET EXCIT- We'll take up some 
ED. VAUGHN was aAs-_ food!” 
HANDSOME AS A We sent Lucy Low- 


KNIGHT, AND STEPPED : 
OVER THE SILL AS CY ell and Peanuts as 


BALANCED THEIR Boat Stairs right off. 
AGAINST THE WINDOW The blue linoleum 

of the kitchen was a 

sea of water. It re- 
minded me of when I was small and the water boiler 
in our kitchen had burst. This was a million times 
worse. Sandy pulled off her shoes and stockings and 
waded in—and it was cold! She snatched the double 
boiler off the stove, where cook Carrie had left the 
oatmeal to simmer overnight, and handed it to us in 
the doorway. She went back for cornflakes and dishes. 
Ma’m’selle sniffled. “Mon Dieu!” she said helplessly. 
I felt sorry for her on account of the lover who called 
(Continued on page 32) 
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CONVINCED MYSELF THAT THE PAJAMAS WERE AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY, AND I COULDN'T RESIST THOSE SWEET MULES TO GO WITH THEM 


“| Am a Girl Who— 


could no more hold onto money than I could clutch a red-hot poker; 
‘a natural-born spendthrift, that’s what Meg called me, but now—” 


ISERY loves company. If 
that’s a doleful way to begin 
telling about my knottiest 


problem, you’ll have to forgive me. Did you ever put up a 
good hard fight against something—begin to believe the 
battle was yours, and then suddenly find yourself losing 
ground, just too weary to lash into it again? That’s the sort 
of miserable state I’m in just now, and if some of you have 
won out in the same kind of struggle, I hope you'll wireless 
me a few cheering thoughts. 

I’m one of those unfortunate creatures who were born 
with a total and absolute lack of responsibility about 
money. Just how I came by it I don’t know, for Mother 
and Father and even ten-year-old Jim seem to be quite 
wise and sensible in this respect. It’s pretty humiliating to 
admit that your small brother can manage his bank account 
very capably, and that you, at sixteen, are a silly spend- 
thrift. Sometimes I think “save” and 
“thrift” are the most hateful words in the 
English language. Unless it’s “allowance!” 

When I was about eight I began to have 
an allowance—twenty-five cents a week— 
and a magnificent sum it seemed. Sunday 
was pay day. There was ten cents extra for 
the collection at Sunday school, and this 
having been duly deposited, I would sit 
thinking about the shiny quarter tucked 
away in my purse, my brain fairly reeling 
with ideas as to how I should spend it. 
Because shops were closed on Sundays and 
our activities centered pretty closely about 
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home, I usually managed to get 
through until Monday with my for- 
tune intact. But if I had five cents 
left by Tuesday morning it was extraordinary, and fre- 
quently the entire sum had vanished within an hour after 
school was dismissed on Monday. 

What did I buy? Usually the first attractive object I 
saw in a store window. Without any thought as to whether 
it was really the thing I wanted most, I would rush in, put 
down my weekly stipend, and emerge with my prize. It 
usually turned out to be something I was already well sup- 
plied with—I had a really marvelous collection of pencil 
boxes at one stage—and before I reached home I would be 
overwhelmed with depression. My allowance gone, a whole 
week stretching before me. No rides on the traveling merry- 
go-round, no ice cream cones, nothing. Why hadn’t I waited 
—saved my money for two or three weeks and bought some- 
thing really splendid? Mother and Father, 
sensing my spendthrift tendencies even at 
‘that early age, were deaf to my pleas for 
extra nickels. 

“When you get your allowance next 
week, dear,” Mother would say, “see if 
you can’t manage it a little better. How 
would it be if Father and I were to spend 
every cent of our income the first day of 
each month or the first month of each 
year?” 

I’d have to agree that this would be very 
silly indeed. I was sure I had learned my 

(Continued on page 40) 
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O’Brien’s wagon with all the household posses- 
sions had arrived, Mrs. Adair had proclaimed a 
day’s vacation from housecleaning and settling. 

Bob declared at once that he expected to put in the entire 
time clearing up about the place. 

“T don’t know when I'll get a full day again to do all 
these necessary odds and ends of work,” he had announced 
importantly to the others with a worried frown between his 
eyebrows as he glanced about the yard. “It really needs a 
month’s work on it, and, of course, in a few more days, I'll 
only have the hours after business.” 

“Still, think how wonderful it is that Mr. Perry has 
offered to put you in his office for all summer,” Mrs. Adair 
had said with a sigh of satisfaction. 

Allison was making a garden on her day’s vacation. 
Soon Robin came up. “Say, Allison, do you know that 
we’re going to clean the octagon room tomorrow ?” 

“Yes, but I don’t see why you look so joyful over it.” 

“It’s because I think it’s a wonderful place to search for 
hidden treasure,” Robin breathed mysteriously. 

Allison’s blue eyes widened and she gave a little wriggle 
of pleasure. “Yes, that will be interesting,” she admitted, 
pausing with trowel in hand to ponder dreamily. ‘““Wouldn’t 
it be fun if we came across anything? I wish I’d been here 
when you found the two dollars and heard the ghost.” 

Robin gave a sudden shiver. ‘“‘Oh, that wail was awful. 
I’m so glad we haven’t heard it since,” she said emphati- 
cally as she recalled the fright of that first night at the house. 
“Don’t you think ‘The House with the Cross-eyed Win- 
dows’ is a good name for the place?” she questioned sud- 
denly. 

“Wonderful. The house certainly does look spooky at 
night,” Allison admitted. ‘““What is that scrabbling sound ?” 

It was no wonder she asked, for from behind the crum- 
bling brick wall beside them there was a scuffling, rustling 
noise which grew louder and louder; and as the girls looked 
up with puzzled stares, a beaming face topped by the curli- 
est, blondest hair they had ever seen on a boy, became 
visible over the top of the wall, and was soon followed by 
a body and two long legs clothed in gray tweed knickers. 

“Hello, there, Snow White and Rose Red,” exclaimed a 
pleasant boyish voice. ‘‘Allow me to introduce myself. I’m 
Tony.” He grinned as he established himself on the wall. 

“Tony ?” repeated two astonished young voices in chorus. 

“You don’t look like a Tony,” added Allison severely 
as she stared hard at the stranger. 

“Can’t help it. It’s my peroxide ce-urls, I suppose. Ne’er 
the less, I am Tony,” he answered with a twinkle in his 
blue eyes as he kicked his heels against the wall with com- 
posure. “And, speaking of names, which one of you is 
which? Is Snow White, Allison, and Rose Red, Robin? 
That’s the way it ought to be.” 

“Y’m Allison, and this is my older sister, Robin. But 
why do you call us Snow White and Rose Red ?” 

“Consult a mirror,” Tony replied calmly, gazing from 
the flushed pink and white of Allison’s face, surrounded 
by soft golden curls, to the glowing rose of Rob’s framed 
by its satin smooth black bob. 

“You’re very particular about names, aren’t you ?” smiled 
Allison. 

“We might get Tony to name our family ghost, Allison,” 
added Robin as she continued her planting. 

Tony’s heels came to a pause as he leaned forward with 
flattering interest. He started scrambling down to hear more. 

“A ghost? Really? How spiffy,” he exclaimed as he 


More's only two days had elapsed since Mr. 
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“HELLO, THERE, SNOW - 
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dropped to the ground with a thud and seated himself be- 
side the girls. “Everyone in the village is saying this house 
is haunted, but we’ve laughed at the idea. Honestly, have 
you seen anything?” 

He was more interested than ever after Rob had dramat- 
ically told of her experience the first night, and he gave 
a low whistle of astonishment at the close of her tale. Bob, 
on his way cellarward for a rake, paused at sight of the 
stranger, and then joined the merry group. Then seeing 
that Tony did not laugh at them, he at last half reluctant- 
ly told of his own sleepless night. 

“To think you never told me, you wretch,” exclaimed 
his twin reproachfully before he finished. “Go on, I want to 
hear all about it.” 

“Do you still think that Robin dreamed it all?” chimed 
in Allison as Bob brought the story of his experience to 
an end. 

Bob wrinkled his brow undecidedly. “I never heard of 
two people dreaming practically the same thing,” he ad- 
mitted at last in response to Robin’s nudge. ‘“‘Still I sup- 
pose it may be possible—but not probable.” 

“By the way,” Robin broke in, turning to Tony who 
certainly had been an interested audience of one, “your 
mother said that you were anxious to see the octagon li- 




















brary. We are going to clean it tomorrow, so any time after 
that you may browse about in it to your heart’s content.” 
“And watch us in our search for treasure,”’ grinned Bob 
as he jumped to his feet and gave his twin a humorous 
glance, “Rob is quite, quite certain, because she found a 
two dollar bill in the teapot, that bills of varied denomina- 
tions are scattered about in all sorts of odd hiding places, 
as thickly as raisins are scattered in plum pudding.” 
“Oh, do let me search, too,” Tony begged at once im- 
ploringly. “Really, you don’t know what a good little 
searcher I am. I think I'll take it up as a business!” 
“Oh, wouldn’t it be scrumptious to find a mysterious 
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note behind a picture!” exclaimed 
Rob, seeing visions of splendid spoils. 

“Or up the chimney,” jeered her 
twin teasingly. ‘Come to earth, Rob- 
bie. That two dollar bill is the nearest 
approach to a treasure we'll find.” 

“Don’t be so downhearted,” Tony 
objected. “Everyone did say that Mr. 
MacDonald was a miser. So count me 
in on the treasure search. Don’t you 
all want to come over and see my mu- 
seum ?” 

“T really ought to work on the 
fence—and my clothes are a wreck. 
I’m dressed for the part of an honest 
toiler, and not to go visiting,” objected 
Bob, strongly tempted, however, as 
Tony could well see. 

, “It doesn’t make any difference 

y about your clothes. I tell you what, 
- though,” he suggested. “I have an 
idea. You come on over now, and I'll 
help you work on the fence later to 
make up for your lost time. How will 
that be?” 

So Bob, after putting away the tools 
he had been using, departed with his new friend, 
while Rob and Allison dashed into the house to 
wash their grubby hands and smooth their snarly 
locks. 

They ran out the back way, so as to pick up 
the trowel which Allison had forgotten, and as 
they scampered about the side of the house they 
almost fell over a man, crouched down behind 
the syringa bushes, staring intently into the win- 
dow. So absorbed was he, that Rob’s foot touched 
him before he realized their presence. Then, with 
a low unintelligible murmur, he jumped to his 
feet, vaulted the fence, and disappeared down 
the street before Allison’s quick gasp had died 
away. But as he turned about, they both noticed 
that he had the most villainously crossed eyes 
that they had ever seen. 


° CHAPTER IX 
A Curious Caller 


Mrs. Perry had gone into town to do some 
errands, but guided by the sound of the boys’ 
voices the girls flew up the two flights of stairs 
and bounced into the big pleasant front room 
that was well named, the museum. 

“A man,” gasped Allison breathlessly, shak- 
ing Bob’s arm to attract his attention. 

“A cross-eyed man,” panted Rob, her cheeks as scarlet 
as her dress, as she tossed back her hair with an impatient 
jerk of her head and gave a little shiver. “Oh, Bob, his 
eyes looked just exactly like the windows in the house.” 

“He was staring—” 

“Actually glowering—’ 

“In our window,” they both finished together in chorus 

Bob looked uneasy. “Maybe it was a tramp,” he said 
with a quick glance at Tony. 

“He didn’t look at all like a tramp,” Allison responded 
at once, “did he, Rob? He was very well dressed, I noticed 
that particularly.” Allison was convincingly insistent. 


, 
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“I don’t think it is anything to be nervous about,”’ Tony 
reassured them as he perched on a table and swung his legs 
to and fro. “‘It may have been some inquisitive person who 
was snooping to see if anyone lived in the old place.” 

“Or someone curious to find out if it were for sale,” 
added Bob, who deep in his heart did not believe in that 
explanation at all. 

“Or hoping to get a look at that queer book collection,” 
continued Tony as he jumped down from the table and 
wandered about the room. “I’m dying to get a glance at the 
octagon room myself. Still, I wish your uncle had collected 
coins or beetles or something really interesting.” 

“I should think you had enough,” ejaculated Rob as 
she prowled about examining with unconcealed interest the 
cases of mounted butterflies and beetles that covered the 
walls, 

It seemed only a minute, but an hour flew by while Tony 
told interesting and fascinating stories about some of the 
odd stones he had tucked away in unexpected corners. 
Then the conversation turned again to the cross-eyed man. 
“Let's see if we can’t find out who this mysterious prowler 
suggested Tony. “What do you say we turn a detectives 7 s 
“Sounds good to me,” Bob 
agreed. “But how are we going 
to go about it?” 

“In a village of this size, a 
stranger is always noticed. I'll 
make a few inquiries. Then if 
we find out anything at all, we 
can follow him straight to his 
l-l-lair,’ Tony finished with a 
mischievous grin at Allison. 

“Not straight—crooked. How 
could it be a straight trail if he’s 
cross-eyed ?” giggled Rob. “Re- 
member, Tony, that Mother 
doesn’t know a thing about our 
scare the first night, and I don’t 
think we'd better mention this to 
her either. There’s no need of 
frightening her.” 

“All right. ‘Mum’s’ the word. 
Let’s all agree not to mention a 
word of this to anyone else. It 
will be our secret. Just we four 
and no more to act as human 
bloodhounds,” Tony said with 
enthusiasm. 

“When Bob becomes a busi- 
ness man next week, his blood- 
hound act will have to be after 
office hours,” Allison chimed in. 

“Still, that gives us a few days 
to inv estigate before he starts to | 
work.” q 

Tony, who had been gazing 
into space with a far away look 
in his blue eyes, came to life 
with a start as Bob poked him 
into attention. 

“How will I let you know if 
I find out any interesting news, 
and your mother happens to be 
around ? I won’t dare say a word, 
and I'll burst if I can’t tell you. 
Shall we decide on a secret pass 
word or code, or—or—” 

“Just whistle a few bars of 
Robin Adair. That’s always 
been our signal for important 
communications. Then we’ll all 
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SHE WAS FEELING THE WOODWORK OF THE ANCIENT CLOCK 


gather as quickly as possible to hear the very latest news.” 

“Where shall we gather?” demanded Allison practi- 
cally. “We can’t make it too noticeable you know.” 

“How about meeting at the curve of the path near the 
flower beds?” suggested Robin after a pause. “I always 
have a feeling that the very walls have ears in that house 
of ours.” 

“Even the garden wall had ears today,” put in Allison 
dryly with an accusing look at Tony who only grinned. 

“Speaking of gardens, I’d better hustle and get busy 
working on the fence,” Bob exclaimed as he sprang to his 
feet; and followed by the others he went clattering down 
the stairs and across the way in search of the necessary 
tools. 

The boys started work with a will, and the girls hurried 
kitchenward. 

“Mother has a caller,” Allison whispered in an aston- 
ished voice, popping her head through the door to give a 
cautious peek into the front room. “It’s an old lady with 
white hair—maybe someone from the church. I never saw 
her before anyway. I’m sure of that.” 

‘Then let’s serve orangeade and the cookies Mrs. Perry 
sent us,” Robin whispered im- 
pulsively, flying about the kitch- 
en in search of a pitcher and 
orange squeezer. “We'll act as if 
we were accustomed to serving 
afternoon tea, and could afford 
such luxuries every day. Oh, 
dear, I do hope some time I'll be 
wealthy enough to own a tea 
wagon.” 

“Will there be enough orange- 
ade left for supper if we have 
it now?” whispered Allison 
anxiously with a glance at the 
tinkling pitcher which her sister 

had filled with cracked ice. 

‘*Remember, the oranges were all 
we had for dessert.” 

**’Course there'll be enough,” 
Robin responded as she darted 
into the closet and emerged with 
several tall, slender glasses. 
“These don’t hold much, but 
they look ever so pretty, and 
we'll only put two cookies apiece 
on the plate. That will leave 
enough for our dessert.” 

The glasses were really most 
attractive filled to the brim with 
the sparkling orangeade, with 
slivers of ice bobbing about and 
frosting the sides. Allison put 
the cookies on the one really 
good china cake plate and they 
looked and smelled very appe- 
tizing. 

So it was no wonder that the 
visitor, seated in the most com- 
fortable chair the room afforded, 
looked up through her steel 
rimmed glasses with a smile as 
the two attractive girls were pre- 
sented to her. 

“What a quaint picture she 

’ reflected Robin as she care- 
fully passed the glasses and 
noted, without seeming to, the 
old fashioned gray gown with its 

(Continued on page 48) 
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By WINIFRED MOSES 


N ENGLISH epicure has said that the reason that 
the French are such excellent cooks is because they 
use so many vegetables. And now that April is 

here and the fresh spring vegetables are presenting them- 
selves in such tempting array, what could be more fitting 
than a little discussion on menus in which vegetables take 
the center of the stage and a few new recipes for serving 
these important foods. We suggest an entire vegetable 
dinner at least one day in seven. 

There are changing fashions in foods just as there are 
in clothes and furniture. In the days of Queen Elizabeth 
when Sir Walter Raleigh introduced the potato into En- 
gland it was considered food fit only for pigs and that 
even though it was sponsored by the queen and served 
at her own table. Today the potato is one of the most 
important vegetables and appears in at least one of the 
day’s menus in some form when it is eaten by almost every- 
one unless she is dieting. 

Time was when the carrot was used only to feed horses. 
Today we know that properly cooked and served, it is 
not only delicious in flavor, furnishing both important 
vitamins and mineral salts, but it adds a note of color 
to any meal. 

And not so long ago the now popular tomato had a 
very bad name. It was said that it would produce tumors 
and cancer and it was even thought by some to be 
poisonous. As a matter of fact, the tomato, in reality a 
fruit, is now considered one of the most useful of foods. 
In the first place, it is very colorful; in the second, it 
has a decided flavor of its own; in the third, it is one 
of the best sources of Vitamin C and contains all of the 
other vitamins; and fourth, it can be used in an endless 
variety of dishes. 

So important is the place of vegetables in the menus 
of the day that almost every restaurant features a vegetable 
dinner. Often these are so poorly cooked and served that 
they have lost most of their flavor and food value, so that 
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MENU ONE 


Spinach Timbales with Bacon 


Stewed Tomatoes and Onions 
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Green Peas 
Braised Carrots 
Baked Potatoes 


Sliced Tomatoes on Lettuce 
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French Dressing 
Graham Toast Buttered 
Sponge Cake 4 la Mode 

Beverage 
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ne Day 1n Seven 


It will be a gala day to look forward to, if 


you will use these delicious vegetable menus 


MENU 


Stuffed Tomato 
Hashed Brown Potato 
Buttered String Beans 

Creamed Onions 

India Relish 
Lettuce and Beet Salad 
Chiffonade Dressing 
Hot Corn Muffins 
Lemon Meringue Pie 


Beverage 


INVITE THE VEGETABLE 
FAMILY TO DINNER AT 
LEAST ONCE A WEEK 





eating one of these so-called vegetable plates becomes a 
penance instead of a pleasure. But when they are properly 
cooked and served they present a most appetizing ap- 
pearance and a flavor that would please a most exacting 
appetite. And that is why I want to talk to you about a 
vegetable dinner at least once a week. It takes a little 
time and thought to prepare a well balanced vegetable 
menu so I shall begin by giving a few rules, follow with a 
series of menus and end with recipes and directions for 
cooking vegetables. 

A vegetable plate may present an attractive picture or 
an uninteresting array of vegetables. First, therefore, one 
might give a little thought to the color scheme. While this 
is not absolutely essential to health, yet a plate in which 
the colors contrast and harmonize is more attractive than 
one in which no thought has been given to color arrange- 
ment. In Menu One the orange of the carrots, the green 
and yellow of the timbale and the brown and white of 
the potato make a more attractive plate than if we had used 
onions instead of carrots and another white vegetable in- 
stead of the timbale. Next, a plate should have a center 
of attraction. Hence one selects one vegetable around which 
to build the picture. In the first menu, it is the spinach 
timbale that takes the place of honor; in the second, the 
stuffed tomato and in the fifth, the asparagus on toast. It 
might be a small casserole or scalloped dish as in Menu 
Seven. Not only should there be a contrast in color but 
also in texture. For instance, in Menu One the timbale 

(Continued on page 36) 





MENU THREE 


Two 


Stuffed Pepper 
Braised Celery 
Buttered Beets 


ndtanta tnd 


Potato Scallop 
Apple Chutney 
Romaine Salad, French Dressing 
Bread and Butter 
Drop Cookies 
Fresh Fruit 


Beverage 
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Through Walls of Fire 


ANET DONOVAN finished tying 
the bandage across the eyes of the 
young stranger, replaced the roll of 
gauze in the first aid kit and put the metal box of emergency 
supplies back on its shelf against the log wall of the cabin. 

“There now,” she told him reassuringly, “you'll do till 
my dad gets you off the mountain and into the settlement.” 

The embarrassed young tourist grinned shamefacedly. 
“It’s absurd causing you and your father all this trouble— 
just because I was green enough to think a person couldn’t 
go snow-blind in the summer time.” 

Janet, who was standing at the window of the lookout 
cabin, turned her gaze from the rugged mountain scene 
below and faced the helpless youth that her father had 
brought in half an hour ago. 

“Summer snow-blindness is the worst kind. High up 
like this the glare on the snowfields is terrific at times. A 
person doesn’t get much warning before things start to go 
black.” 

“TI certainly didn’t. I hate to have my holiday cut short 
like this. But believe me, I’m coming back before long. 
You're to be envied, Miss Donovan—being able to spend 
a summer on mountains like these.” 

“T like it. And since a forest ranger doesn’t have any too 
much company, Dad likes having me. So there we are— 
hoth of us satisfied. Even Sam, that irrepressible dog of 
mine, thinks Dome Mountain’s the best playground ever. 
Hear him out there now? He’s having his daily barking 
orgy at a pet marmot that lives in the rocks just below here.” 

On the low-roofed porch at 
the front of the cabin Jim 
Donovan was lashing the 
voung man’s camping outfit 
to his own packboard. Janet 
saw him cinch it snugly into 
place, stand it against the 
wall and appear in the door- 
way. 

“Well, young fellow, we’re 
all set. You ready to start?” 

The youth came quickly to 
his feet. His manner showed 
how apologetic he felt at be- 
ing the cause of this special 
trip down the mountain side. 
“Yes, sir. All ready,” he 
stated. 

Jim Donovan turned to his 
daughter. “Anything we need 
from the settlement?” he 
asked. 

Janet handed him a list of 
things which she, as cook at 
the cabin, would require. 
Much outdoor experience had 
prompted her to select dehy- 
drated foods—articles with- 
out an ounce of unnecessary 
weight—for even without the 
handicap of a pack, the Dome 
Mountain climb was no tri- 
fling work. 

Her father checked it over . 
and buttoned it in his shirt 
pocket. Then beckoning her 


DEEP, A BARK THAT CHALLENGED 


By HUBERT EVANS 


onto the porch he delivered his parting 
instructions in a low and serious voice. 

“Keep a sharp eye on that timber 
limit down there in Crooked Valley. Never was worse 
weather for bush fires than right now. If anything starts we 
got to fight it quick if ever we hope to check it. You call me 
on the phone ‘round two o’clock. I'll be at the Ten Mile 
cabin. And if you can’t locate me there and you want me 
bad, vou send off a note with that Sam dog.” 

“Righto.” 

Janet looked behind her. The snow-blind youth was 
standing in the doorway. 

“Pardon me,” he began quickly. “I couldn't help over- 
hearing you. I'd forgotten that rangers’ lookout cabins had 
telephones and if you'll let me use yours, I can save you 
several miles of traveling. Some friends of mine are staying 
at the Lodge close to the settlement. I'll call them up and 
ask them to meet me at the Ten Mile cabin with saddle 
horses. They can bring your supplies out there.” 

The ranger considered the proposal. In this dry weather 
he hated to be away from the lookout cabin any longer 


than absolutely necessary. Handing this chap over to friends 


at the Ten Mile cabin would cut his trip almost in half. 

“That’s all-fired good of you,” he said finally. “Janet, 
call up the Lodge.” 

After the young man had instructed his friends as to 
what was to be done, Donovan shouldered the pack and the 
pair set out, picking their way carefully as they went on. 

Janet went a little way down the steep trail with them 





THROUGH THE WHIRLING SMOKE, JANET SAW A STUMBLING HUMAN FORM. WITH A BARK, CLEAR AND 
THE FIRE, SAM RECOGNIZED THE MAN 


HE HAD BEEN HUNTING 
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in order to make sure that the too companionable Sam did 
not succeed in joining the party. She called him from his 
futile exploration of the marmot’s fortress and, holding him 
beside her by the thick fur of his ruff, stood and watched 
the two men start the winding descent. 

“T’d hate to be led down like that,” she told the panting 
dog. “I’ll say this for him—he takes his misfortune like a 
sportsman.” 

At the sound of his mistress’ voice, Sam’s pointed ears 
lifted and he looked up at her, mouth open, tongue lolling 
waggishly. He barked provocatively, and, squirming free 
of her detaining hand, bounded to left and right in front 
of her. At the end of each leap he paused, head lowered 
between his spread forepaws, barking as if urging that they 
both set out with the two men. 

‘No, no, old-timer,” she told him firmly. “I’m staying at 
the lookout today. You’re staying too. Both of us are on 
duty till Dad comes back.” 

At the one word “Dad” Sam whirled and looked sharply 
down the mountain side at the retreating ranger. He knew 
who was meant. Often Janet had sent him in search of the 
ranger merely by saying it and waving her arm in the gen- 
eral direction her father had taken. Ears and tail erect and 
eager, he waited for his mistress to give the order now. 
For a dog who loved action, the life at the lookout was be- 
coming irksome. Up here on timberline there were no trees 
worthy of the name, no grouse or rabbits to chase, no cool 
forest aisles to explore. Today he longed to course well- 
known trails down in the big timber of the valley in which 
the Ten Mile cabin was situated. He was edging toward 
the down trail when a sharp word from Janet brought him 
to heel. 

“T want you here, old boy,” she informed him soberly. 

With drooping ears and limp, dejected tail he followed 
his mistress back to the cabin door. There, after one long- 
ing look down the trail, he flopped heavily on the dirt 
floor and rested his heavy jowled muzzle on his paws. But 
even then, from under half closed lids, his eyes dwelt 
steadfastly on the rocky path which would lead him to the 
evergreen forest he loved. 

For the next half hour Janet busied herself putting the 
cabin to rights. From time to time she took the powerful 
binoculars from their peg beside the door and scanned the 
miles of forest stretching east and west from the base of the 
Dome Mountain range. Almost to the horizon northward it 
lay unbroken, like an immense dark green rug thrown over 
lumpy ground, spreading through miles of silence. 

The prolonged August heat, weeks without rain, 
and with atmospheric conditions such that the mois- 
ture of the nightly dews was slight, would make the 


Illustrations by 
George Avison 


least blaze soon spread to a forest fire of disastrous propor- 
tions. Only by spotting a fire as soon as it broke out and 
by rushing fighters to surround it, could a blaze at this 
time be controlled. 

As his mistress, a slim, lithe figure in her well worn bush 
clothes, stood in the doorway with the binoculars to her 
eyes, Sam’s gaze shifted from the down trail. Winter and 
summer he had traveled the wilderness with her. And by 
that undefined sense which comes between dog and man 
that have lived much in the solitudes, Sam knew that there 
was a vague anxiety in Janet’s mind. All thought of fun 
had left him. Again he recalled the sight of the half helpless 
youth who had hampered Jim Donovan’s progress on the 
down trail. There had been something unusual, something 
of undefined danger in the youth’s faltering steps. The 
ranger, also, forced to guide the young man, had not trav- 
eled with his usual swinging stride. At the memory of the 
two men moving slowly down the trail, a trilling whine of 
anxiety escaped him, and he put a damp nose on Janet’s hand. 

Janet turned, hung up the glasses and sat on the step 
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beside him. Her bare, sun browned forearm was around his 
neck, and as she patted him his tail thumped uncertainly. 

“Cheer up, old pillar of gloom,” she cajoled him. The 
dog’s anxiety gave her a passing feeling of uneasiness. She 
laughed, rumpled the smooth hair of his great head, then 
rose briskly and went inside. Down among the rocks the 
marmot whistled tantalizingly, but Sam scarcely heard it. 
He was thinking about the two men, and because of some 
premonition whose meaning he could not fathom, the 
thought troubled him for hours. 

Guiltily he half rose, looked over his shoulder, saw that 
Janet was not watching him, and slunk off the porch. 
From a flat rock just below the cabin he could see far down 
the mountain. There at the foot of the mile long shoulder of 
Dome Mountain, lay 
the Ten Mile cabin. 
Around it, southward, 
and out of sight of the 
cabin itself, lay the 
skid road leading to 


the few backwoods 
ranches clustered 
about Beaver Lake. 


Somewhere downthere 
Jim Donovan, the 
man he had often 
served, was traveling 
with tortuous slow- 
ness, leading a youth 
who could not. see. 
Again, seemingly of 
its own volition, that 
anxious whine es- 
caped him. 

Suddenly his ears 
lifted. The telephone 
of the forest service 
line in the cabin was 
jangling. He heard 
Janet’s quick step as 
she lifted the receiver 
from 1is hook. Sam 
trotted close to the 
side window and 
stood below it, listen- 
ing. 

Over the wire came 
a grating, unintellig- 
ible sound which he 
knew was the ranger’s cxow-pLIND YOUTH 
voice, WAS STANDING IN 

Inside, Janet shook THE Low DOORWAY 
the receiver, frowned 
and spoke. Sam caught the concern in her anxious voice, 

“Something the matter with the line, Dad,” she said dis- 
tinctly. “No, not that—I say there’s something—what? 
No, I can’t make out a word you say.” 

The deep voice of her father spoke, oddly distorted by 
some mechanical defect. 

“T can catch some of it now,” Janet replied. “The Ten 
Mile cabin. Yes, I got that. Oh, you've left him there. His 
friends were starting from the Lodge. Said he'd be all 
right, did he?” 

The rumbling voice spoke again. 

“Slower, Dad,” Janet broke in. ““You’re going round to 
Beaver Lake? About dark when you get up here again? 
Righto, I got that.” : 

The ranger tried to give details, but the grating increased 
and finally in despair Janet hung up the receiver. 

Sam, unseen beneath the window, stirred uncertainly. 
That oddly distorted voice of the man he knew, Janet’s 


JANET LOOKED BE- - 2 
HIND HER. THE ‘ 






anxious words and her final despair as she hung up—to the 
dog these became magnified to matters of startling im- 
portance. Under the sudden nervous tension gripping him, 
his shoulder muscles trembled and spasmodic twitchings 
ran along his lean flanks. Purposefully, half guiltily, his 
eyes rested on the commencement of the down trail. Then as 
if drawn by some power he was helpless to combat, he drew 
away from the cabin, as stealthily as a marauding wolf, 
broke into a lope and set out for the valley. 

Less than fifteen minutes later Janet was searching 
wildly for him. 

After she had left the ’phone she had worked for a little 
time indoors, then coming to the porch had scanned the 
forest below to see that all was well. Satisfied, she was turn- 
ing away when a tell-tale wisp of 
smoke from near the Ten Mile cabin 
caught her eye. It was close under 
the shoulder of 
the hill. A sud- 
den exclamation 
escaped her. 

She raced to 
the telephone, rang 
the Ten Mile 
cabin call and 
lifted the receiver. 
With set face she 
listened. Nothing 
sounded in her 


ear. The line, 
faulty a few min- 
utes ago, was 


dead now. 

Out on the 
porch she came 
and looked down 
along the shoul- 


der. The smoke 
was increasing 
swiftly. Making 


herself judge time 
and distance, 
judge all the 
whims of chance, 
she figured out 
where her father 
would be now. 
The cabin was on 
the point of the 
shoulder and even 
by this time her 
father would be 
on the far side of 
the rise, out of sight of the fire. The timber was heavy 
along the Beaver Lake trail, the wind was taking the 
smoke away from it. No, it might be hours before her 


father could know of the blaze. And that would be 
too late. 
“Sam! Sam!” she called.. Not waiting for the dog 


to appear she found pencil and paper and wrote a 
note for him to carry, tied to his collar, to her father. 
With the paper folded and ready she came outside 
again. Sam was nowhere to be found. She raced to 
the trail, followed it a few hundred yards and looked 
down the broken side-hill. Here and there where the 
narrow path curved around rock bluffs she could see 
it plainly; and as she watched she saw the dog she 
had trusted cross one of these open places. 
She could not know the torturing anxiety which had 
oaded the dog to leave her, she could only think that, in 
(Continued on page 34) 
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If You Are Tall 


ODETS, _ flares, 
capes, ruffles, 
berthas, bows and 

belts seem to have been 
added to our clothes this 
year for the express pur- 
pose either of making tall 
girls look shorter or play- 


ing up their height to ma 
best advantage. This is, —s 


I believe, one of the best 
years we've seen for the 
girl who’s just above the 
average height. She was 
not at her best in short 
skirts and straight slim 
sheath dresses, but she’s 
lovely if she’s slender, in 
the longer clothes this 
year. 

If she’s tall and stout 
she can be grateful for 
the new slightly fitted 
tailored suits and coats 
and for the simple prin- 
cess lines of many of the 
new dresses. She will also 
do well to rejoice in the 
fact that with the coming 
of spring there are again 
brims for her hats— 
broad ones if she’s slen- 
der, small ones if she’s 
stout. 

I’ve chosen to illustrate 
this month a good exam- 
ple of the classic tailored 
suit, which many 
modern girls feel is the 
perfect street costume for 
spring. This is an excel- 
lent model for the tall 
slender girl. The material 
is gray men’s wear flan- 
nel—just the sort that is 
so often used for young 
men’s sports trousers. It’s 
very chic and most be- 
coming to a girl with 
natural color. The coat 
is finger-tip length and 
double-breasted. For a tall stout girl of good figure I’d 
probably choose a single-breasted coat, slightly fitted. 
I might vary the material to a darker gray mixture or to 
navy blue or green. Light gray is notably given to making 
one look a bit wider than is navy blue, for example. 

For either slender or stout girl I should suggest the 
smart gray felt cloche, black opera pumps and tailored bag. 
The fine white handkerchief linen blouse is absolutely 
correct. The slender girl, however, need not be quite 
so careful as the stout girl in the matter of deciding the 
width of her frills. 

For the tall slender girl I like very much the new 
flannel sports coats which are slightly bloused at the 
waist with set-in belts. They come full length or finger- 
tip length to wear over sports dresses. In navy blue 
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THIS GRAY TAILORED SUIT IS EXCELLENT FOR THE TALL, SLENDER GIRL 


lined with white they are 
charming. With them are 
featured navy blue berets, 
with ridiculous “diamond” 
pins in the front—not 
strictly good style but very 
popular and forgivable be- 
cause they are so attractive. 

Sports dresses with blouses 
that tuck into skirts are 
awfully nice for tall slender 
girls because they break the 
line at the waist. 

Many of the summer 
dresses are made of silk or 
lawn printed in fine design. 
These are good for tall and 
short, thin or not-so-thin 
girls. They are usually 
gracefully made with small 
berthas or capes, cap or 
elbow sleeves, with flared 
frills, and skirts with godets 
or flounces. If a tall girl is 
very stout she must, of 
course, be careful about the 
amount of decoration she 
wears. But even for her, it’s 
a good plan to have surfaces 
broken by a little trimming, 
and she will find very useful 
the dresses which are un- 
belted but slightly fitted at 
the waist by inverted tucks 
or other devices. 

Even the tennis dresses 
are a little less severe than 
they were last year and this 
is a boon to the tall girl 
who often used to look as 
if she had put on a pillow- 
case. A little tailored deco- 
ration at the neck and some 
well placed seams at the 
waistline make these new 
dresses more like real frocks. 

Capes seem to stand a 
chance of being very pop- 
ular. There are long or short 
velveteen capes for resort 
wear. There are little shoul- 
der capes of printed silk or chiffon to match dresses. And 
there are cape coats and cape suits—all for the tall girl. 

The big prints are, of course, only for the tall. I saw 
a charming evening frock the other day in white chiffon 
sprinkled over with vari-colored field flowers of good 
size. The style also was for the tall and slender—a skirt 
fluttering with godets and a neckline outlined with a soft 
bertha collar. Just the dress for summer nights! 

The tall girl fortunately has a wide choice of acces- 
sories. She does not have to wonder whether she has the 
height for a fox scarf, whether her hand bag is out of 
proportion to her size or whether the big twisted string of 
beads will dwarf her. If she’s over-tall, however, she will 
do well not to carry the accessory idea too far. Every 
extra bit of this and that calls attention to her size. 




















When You Open Your Closet 


HEN you open your 

closet, what do you find 

there? A dingy, gloomy 
cubbyhole with clothes hanging 
crookedly on hangers and ugly 
cardboard boxes bumping one another 
on the untidy shelf? Or a clean at- 
tractive place, colorful and ingenious, 
with every thing convenient and in its 
proper place? 

A few deft strokes with a paint 
brush—cheerful bags and boxes galore 
—gay colors—these are the things that 
make a glorified closet for every girl’s 
room. Gone is the drab closet, with its 
bare walls and untrimmed shelves. 
And in its place is a bright, attractive 
closet that any girl is proud to open, 
even when her most fastidious friends 
are in the room. 

The closet shown here is fitted in 
rose and cream colored toile—and it’s 
as dainty as you could wish. The walls 
and shelves are painted cream color. 
The shelves are covered with wash- 
able paper and trimmed with a band 
of rose-colored edging, which in turn 
is finished with white blanket-stitch. 

The very practical costume bag, 
shoe bag, and laundry bag are fash- 
ioned from the charmingly patterned 
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toile and bound with attractive rose colored bias binding. 
Three boxes are covered with the same fabric. The suit 


box is spacious for storing dainty 


underthings, extra 


dresses, or the accessories that are not in constant use. You 


bag, laundry bag, as well as cover 

the suit box and two hat boxes 

attractively, at very small cost. 

Add to your shopping list one- 

half yard of plain colored glazed 

chintz, two bolts of bias binding, a 

skein of cotton embroidery floss, one 

yard of zipper tape, and one and one- 

half yards of glazed tarlatan for the 
extra costume bag. 

Toile de Jouy is a reproduction of 
a quaint old wall paper from France, 
and it may be had at very moderate 
prices, in your favorite color—blue, 
rose, green, or wisteria. It is thirty- 
two inches wide. 

In cutting your material, watch 
carefully to see that the pattern is right 
side up always. If you have a sewing- 
machine, use the special attachment in 
applying the bias binding. This will 
not only save you hours of tedious 
basting, but your work will be profes- 
sional looking. The book of directions 
in the machine drawer will tell you all 
about it, if you do not already know. 

To make the laundry bag, cut two 
one-yard pieces along the length of 
the fabric and make them twenty-four 
inches wide. Finish eight inches at the 
top of each piece with a bias binding. 


This bias binding covers the raw edges of the material so 
that when the hem is turned down you can leave open the 
heading and place for the draw-string. Now, turn down a 
four inch hem and stitch it. Measure up two inches and 





can use one hat box for school and every-day hats; the 
other is special—for Sunday “go-to-meeting” ones. 

Your loveliest of party dresses will feel very aristocratic 
in an extra costume bag made of plain rose-colored glazed 
tarlatan, or Argentine cloth. And if you are very particular 
about color schemes, you will like hat stands, coat hangers, 
and shoe trees painted rose 
color to match the other 
things in your closet. 
Could anything be lovelier 
for your room ? 

You can make your own 
bags and boxes so easily 
and so very inexpensively 
from these simple direc- 
tions that you’ll miss a 
lot of fun if you just buy 
your closet fittings. 

It is wise to buy all your 
supplies at once so that 
you will be sure to have 
enough of the same kind 
of materials. Ten yards of 
toile de Jouy in the “sea- 
sons” pattern will make 
your costume bag, shoe 











IN THE CENTER OF THE PAGE 
IS A LAUNDRY BAG AND AT THE 
LEFT A CAPACIOUS SHOE BAG 
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stitch again to allow for the draw-string to be inserted. 


Place the right sides of 
the material together and 
sew up the bag with a one- 
half inch seam, starting 
where the bias binding 
ends on one side, stitching 
down the side, across the 
bottom, and up the other 
side to the hem. Then 
draw up the bag with a 
white cord tied at the ends 
and raveled out to make a 
tassel. 

To make a shoe bag like 
the one shown in the 
lower left-hand corner of 
this page, cut a piece of 
material one yard long 
and sixteen inches wide. 
This is for the foundation 
of the shoe bag. Tear off 
three strips nine inches 
deep and the full width of 
the material — thirty-two 
inches. It is from these 


THECOSTUME BAG AT THERIGHT 
ACCOMMODATES SEVEN DRESSES 
AND SHOULD BE MADE TO HAR- 
MONIZE WITH OTHER FITTINGS 
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strips that you will 
make the pockets for 


goods and the desired 
length. Next, tear an 





each of your shoes. 





eight-inch strip length- 








Bind each of the | en 
three strips at the top Hy y a 
and bottom with bias Hi fi LULLAUL. ‘eats 
binding, and measure | ) ape” rtd oe sis 


each into four equal | 
parts, marking with a | 
chalk or thread. Baste Vf 
in four box pleats, one 
exactly in the center of 
each of these four di- 
visions, using one-inch | 
pleats. Press the pleats | Yy 
in well. When you have | wey 
all your strips pleated, | 
baste them on the foun- 
dation material, start- | 
ing at the bottom and | 
allowing about two | 
] 











inches between each 
row of pockets. Put jas 
two rows of stitching ai 
across the bottom of 
bh: 
each row for strength, n 
and run one row of OE, 
KE 
4 
< 











stitching down to form 


the separate pockets. rege 1 LA; yy 
Turn down a four- (=< Sy i 
inch hem at the top of | wf ‘ 

















: ° | y/ 
the bag and stitch it. a — 








Measure up two inches 
and stitch again. Make 
three eyelets bound with 
bias binding in the top | 
hem. Slip a strip of | 
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wise along the selvage 
from one of these pieces, 

and from this strip cut 
| two pieces twenty inches 
long for the boxing at 
the top and bottom of 
the bag. 

Sew the two larger 
pieces together down 
one side. Stitch the zip- 
per tape at each edge 
of the open side and 




















sew in the top and bot- 
tom boxing. Slip the 
rr wire frame in at the top 
» and use a cardboard cut 
= to fit at bottom of the 
S bag to hold it out like 

“ the bottom of a box. 
hyp Bias binding may be 
<a used down each corner 
a of the bag and around 
Ove ty the top and bottom to 
Wee give it a tailored look. 
‘Teg? This is not necessary, 

(Ne however. 

|, Perhaps you will 


want to cover some 
boxes for your closet. 
Any plain cardboard 
hat box or well-made 
suit box will do nicely 
> for this. You probably 


have some of these 




















wood about the weight 


empty boxes in the attic. 


of a yard stick into the THIS CLOSET IS FITTED IN ROSEAND CREAM COLORED TOILE WITH WALLS OF CREAM But if not, you probably 


second hem. This holds 

the bag out straight and keeps it from looping down between 
the eyelets when it is filled with shoes. Now, put a bias 
binding down the sides and across the bottom, and your 
shoe bag is finished. 

To make the simplest costume bag, join two strips of 
material just the length to accommodate your dresses, 
binding it at the top and at the bottom with a bias binding, 
allowing a small opening at the top for the hanger. One 
side is sewed snugly up and the other is closed with a 
zipper fastening. (Zipper fastenings, by the way, can now 
be bought by the yard.) 

A very new kind of costume bag is made wrap-around 
fashion. The material meets and laps over about four inches 
at the center front. It is bound all around with bias binding 
and the bottom is left open to permit the dips and drapes 
of the new party dresses to hang straight. Glazed tarlatan 
is used in this type of bag. It comes fifty-three inches wide 
and so just one length of the material is required for the 
bag. 

-™ the girl who feels that she is not at all skilled in 
sewing could make either of these bags to accommodate one 
dress. 

Just a little more elaborate and much more useful is 
the bag which accommodates seven dresses, and which is 
shown at the right of the bottom of the preceding page. If 
you have the wire frame, left over from an old bag, you 
are lucky. If not, a heavy wire and a little skill with the 
pliers will do the trick. The ready-made bags are forty- 
eight inches long. But you can make your bag just the 
length your dresses require, probably longer this year. 
Tear off two pieces of material the full width of the 


can buy them from a 
store in your town and many stores give them away. 
To cover a round hat box, cut one strip of material, 
across the goods, long enough to reach around the box and 
lap over one inch, and deep enough to reach from the top 
to the bottom of the box and to fold over one half inch at 
both top and bottom. Paste on with any good library paste, 
applied to the box. 

Cut.another strip long enough to reach around the outer 
edge of the top and lap over an inch, and wide enough 
to fold under well at the edge of the side and come up over 
the top of the box about half an inch. Paste this in place. 

For the top, cut a round piece just large enough to reach 
to within one-eighth of an inch from the edge. Paste down 
firmly. 

You will follow the same general plan in covering square 
hat boxes and suit boxes. Quite a convenience is the square 
hat box with the front hinged to drop down and permit 
the easy removal of hats. 

The little metal name plate with its clever handle is a 
useful addition to suit box or hat box. This name plate 
carries a list of the articles contained in the box. 

Accessories—shoe trees, coat hangers, and hat stands 
may be bought in a variety of charming colors to match 
your color scheme, or you may paint your own if you prefer. 
Another clever accessory is the radium ball which hangs 
from vour light cord and can always be found in the dark, 
as it glows almost like a firefly. 

Of course, toile de Jouy is not the only material you 
can use for making your closet attractive. A green gingham 
closet is fresh and cool looking in its fittings of green 

(Continued on page 43) 
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VERY Girl Scout either has her 
own beautifully planned and proud- 

ly completed Little House—or else she 
wants one dreadfully. So this month 
Girl Scouts who have lovely Little 
Houses are going to tell you all about 
them. Some of the Girl Scouts bought 
and paid for their own Little Houses 
by splendid cooperation and careful 
management. Some of them were for- 
tunate enough to be presented with 
Little Houses, but all Girl Scouts take 
the same pride and the same keen in- 
terest in these houses that are their very 
own. And if you will read their letters, 
you can’t help learning much that will 
be valuable and helpful to you in plan- 
ning for your own Little House. For, 
if you haven’t one now, you will have 
one soon, especially after reading the 
letters of these Little House enthusiasts. 
Here is the most complete descrip- 
tion of interior decoration and plan- 
ning of a Little House that we can 
give you. It was sent to us by Ger- 
trude Barton, captain of Troop Two, of 
Pratt, Kansas, and it will give you 
specific ideas for your own Little House. 


A Log Cabin in Kansas 
And how it is decorated 


“Last summer at camp we day- 
dreamed a little about a home of our 
own, and we finally decided to build 
our Little House. The city gave us the 
use of one of the parks just three 
blocks from the main street very near 
our high school. Then the Rotary Club 


Little Houses 


They go hand in 
houses bright and 


members offered to furnish telephone 
poles to make a log cabin. While the 
logs were coming, we got busy and col- 
lected old furniture and began really 


hand and Girl Scouts 
cheerful, of visiting in 


lavender and peach. The girls like it best 
of all. The walls are peach, woodwork 
lavender, panels in doors and cupboards 
peach, curtains peach with lavender tie 


to make serious 


plans. We 
worked all sum- 
mer long. 


“The house 
was started 
after school be- 
gan, and we 
have been for- 
tunate to have 
most of the 
work donated. 
It is eighteen 
by _ thirty-six 
feet. When you 
go inside you 
leave the log 
cabin part. The 
inside is lathed 
and _ plastered 
and finished just 
like any house. 
The main room 
is eighteen by 
twenty-seven 
feet, with a 
stone fireplace 
inoneend. Then 
there are two 
little nine foot 
square rooms, 
one a kitchen- 
ette with sink 
and built-in 
cupboard, the 
other a dress- 
ing-room_ with 








Our Star 
Reporter 


The best news report of the month 
about Girl Scout activities is published 
in this space each month. How you can 
be a star reporter for your own maga- 
sine and win a prize is explained fully 
in the February, 1930, issue. 


UR FIRST Star Reporter is Mary Elsie White, who tells 

us the interesting story of a Little House that belongs 
to the Girl Scouts of Johnson City, Tennessee. It is a real 
honest-to-goodness log cabin and, as Mary Elsie writes, this is 
its history: 

“The Darlin Jones Cabin was built beside Brush Creek, in 
Washington District, North Carolina, about 1760. From this 
home Darlin Jones went to the rendezvous of the Mountain 
Men at Sycamore Shoals, preparatory to their march to the 
3attle of Kings Mountain, and in that decisive battle on 
October 7, 1780, he was a prominent figure. 


“After the Revolutionary War, Darlin Jones returned to his 
cabin, where he lived until his death, some time after 1831. 
After his death it was occupied by his widow, Nancy Huff 
Jones, who died about 1892, at the age of 102. 


“Title to the cabin and land passed out of the Jones family. 
In the latter part of 1929, the cabin was about to be torn down 
when E. Haynes Miller, learning its history, purchased it and 
had it removed intact to its present site to preserve it as the 
historic home of a Revolutionary soldier. In the summer of 
1929, the Girl Scouts of Troop Nine began the arrangement of 
the interior and have christened the cabin ‘Edgewood Lodge’. 
It is being furnished with valuable antiques, as they can be 
acquired.” 











a lavatory and 
cloak room at one side of it. 
“The living room furniture is painted 
green, with darker 
green and Chinese 
red trimming. The 
rugs are braided 
and made from old 
blankets, tied and 
dyed. The dressing- 
room we use mostly 
as a general cloak 
room. The dressing 
table is made from 
four apple boxes 
with a board on top, 
and is covered with 
ruffles in pink, blue, 
lavender, green, yel- 
low. The curtains 








THIS WHITE STUCCO LITTLE HOUSE, SURROUNDED BY IMPRESSIVE 
PINE TREES, BELONGS TO THE CARMEL, CALIFORNIA, GIRL SCOUTS 


are yellow with ruf- 
fles of the other 
four colors. 

“The kitchen is in 


backs and ruffles. The gateleg table and 
two chairs are lavender with attractive 
painted medallions and black edge. 

“Each girl is earning five dollars as 
her part of the cabin. The Mothers’ 
Club gave us one hundred dollars. The 
lighting fixtures were donated. We will 
probably be in debt about four hundred 
dollars, but we will form a new troop of 
seventh graders next year, and each of 
them must earn her five dollars. The city 
is furnishing electric lights and water 
free. We have earned the money by food 
sales, selling vegetables, a bazaar, tak- 
ing care of children, selling Persian kit- 
tens and most every way.” 


Revolutionary Reminders 


A landmark in Rhode Island 


The Girl Scouts of Rhode Island have 
what they call “a new old house”. It is 
a very old house, built in the time of the 
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and Great Fun— 


everywhere know the joy of keeping theér 
them and entertaining many friends there 


Revolutionary War, and we know you 
will be interested in this charming de- 
scription of what must be a very lovely 
spot. Mary L. Janes, of Newport, Rhode 
Island, writes: 

“Of all New England’s winding coun- 
try roads, there is one in Rhode Island 
which has won many a Girl Scout’s 
gypsy heart. A plain sign saying, ‘Camp 
Hoffman, Girl Scouts of Rhode Island’, 
invites us from the road. 

“The old house was one of the oldest 
landmarks in camp. It was built at the 
time of the Revolutionary War. Weath- 
erbeaten, worn beyond repair, it stood, 
a favorite haunt to explore. Now a new 
old house stands there, and it is through 
the generosity and interest of Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Hoffman, our national president, 
that the Rhode Island Girl Scouts share 
the fun of adventure and the joy of com- 
radeship during the winter months at 





WHEN YOU VISIT 
THE PADUCAH, 
KENTUCKY, GIRL 
SCOUT LITTLE 
HOUSE, YOU ARE 
OFFERED A COM- 
FORTABLE CHAIR 
BY A WOOD FIRE 


THIS COSY COR- 
NER OF THE CLUB 
ROOM OF THEIR 
LITTLE HOUSE IS 
THE FAVORITE RE- 
TREAT OF RIVER- 
SIDE, CALIFOR- 
NIA, GIRL SCOUTS 


camp. Mrs. Hoffman has entrusted to 
the Rhode Island Golden Eaglets the 
care of the key to the new old house. 

“Our new old house is shingled, one 
story high, with gabled roof, green shut- 
ters, typical of old New England. Rough 
flagstones lead to the doorway. A 
wrought-iron candle-lantern sends out a 
gleam of welcoming light at night. When 
we open the door, complete surprise 
awaits us. Instead of a small, low ceil- 
inged room, we behold a large room, 
flooded with light from windows on both 
sides of the room. Bright, cheery orange 
curtains blend with the rough, homely, 
chestnut boards that panel the walls. 
The fireplace has a Dutch oven. Above 
the mantel of oak hangs a picture of 
Juliette Low. Here and there about the 
room are wooden settles and a large 
table, while book shelves flank the end 
walls. At one end of the room are two 
little guest rooms; at the other, doors 
leading to a large cupboard, a kitchen 
and a pantry. One of the joys of the 
room itself is the large beams overhead; 
the two running the length on either side 
were taken from the old house. Then 
there is the excitement of going down to 
the cellar through a trap-door to the 
furnace and photographic room. Just to 
one side of the fireplace and in the 
middle of the farther walls are ladders, 
which climb to the lofts above, where 
it is such fun to sleep. 

“A week-end trip during the spring- 
time of the year, holds a vast store of 
surprises, and, during the colder months, 
one could not ask for better good for- 
tune than an old fashioned snow storm 
on a midwinter camping trip. What fun 
it is, upon leaving the main road to be 
the first to break the way through to 
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camp! It is not long before a fire is 
blazing merrily away in the huge fire- 
place, and busy sounds are heard from 
the kitchen. Lovely and unique are 
the table decorations and the impromptu 
speeches and toasts. Then perhaps there 
is a pirate party. The next morning you 
will awaken to find the snow glistening 
with sunshine. Snow forts appear, and 
a battle royal is held. Tracking games 
are played. After all day in the clear 
air, that evening when stunts are over, 
and the corn is popping, stories go 
round. Perhaps someone will tell a bit 
of history of the old farm site. How 
Sweet Briggs, who lived in the old house, 
planted the cedar trees for a windbreak, 
which is now the amphitheatre of many 
dramatic scenes during camp time. Ev- 
ery Saturday Mrs. Briggs scrubbed the 
parlor floor till it was white, then sanded 
it with sand brought from the beach 
of the lake. The door was closed, for 
the room was ready for Sunday company. 
“Many camp songs are sung; then 
reluctantly you give in to sleepiness and 
climb to welcome beds of hay in the 
lofts. ‘Taps’ is sung. All becomes quiet. 
Outside it is very dark, clear, still. Every- 
one is peacefully content while Sirius, 
Orion, and the other watchers silently 
cross the sky till the day dawns.” 


Hawthorne House 
A year-round colonial home 


Hawthorne House is an old colo- 
nial home, turned over to the Milwaukee 
County Girl Scouts 
by Mrs. George A. 
Morison, the Com- 
missioner, in honor 
of her mother. Eliz- 
abeth M. Kuenzli, 
Assistant Local Di- 
rector of the Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, 
Girl Scouts, sent us 
this interesting out- 
line of the way 
Hawthorne House is 
used by Girl Scouts. 

“The house is 
open to Girl Scouts 
and their leaders for 
each week-end dur- 
ing the year, and 
during the summer 

(Continued 
on page 44) 















GIRL SCOUTS AT 
BONNIE BRAE, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, LAID 
THE FLOOR FOR 
THEIR LOG CABIN 
INTHE WOODS 


Girl Scout 


Here are more of them, somiget 
some among green palm t 7 
Scouts have jolly times wowing 
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ABOVE IS THE CO- 
LONIAL DOORWAY 
OF THE LITTLE 
HOUSE IN WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., WITH 
ITS BEAUTIFUL 
VINES IN BLOOM 





LITTLE HOUSES cu 
ARE BUNGALOWS M 
IN CALIFORNIA, H( 
AND THIS ONE LI 
BELONGS TO THE WI 
GIRL SCOUTS OF EN 
SANTA BARBARA (A 





FORT PIERCE, FLOR- 
IDA, GIRL SCOUTS 
REVEL IN THEIR 
BREEZY OPEN LIT- 
TLE HOUSE, SUR- 
ROUNDED BY LARGE 
SPREADING PALMS 















































AT THE LEFT, THE 
COMPLETED CABIN 
IS SHOWN, AFTER 
THE INDUSTRIOUS 
CAMPERS HAVE AT 
LAST HAMMERED 
IN THE LAST NAIL 





. ittle Houses 


ommlset among northern pines and 
t 7 but all places where Girl 


worming, playing and entertaining 
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WINTER WEATHER 
CAN’T INTERFERE 
WITH IMPORTANT 
WORK LIKE PAINT- 
ING THE LITTLE 
HOUSE AT PATER- 
SON, NEW JERSEY 





DUSES GIRL SCOUTS OF 
LOWS MAUI, HAWAT, 
RNIA, HONORED THEIR 

ONE LITTLE HOUSE 
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|THE, WITH AN OP- gem . : ee a 
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RBARA (AT THE RIGHT) 














MANY A COZY EVE- 
NING IS SPENT BE- 
FORE THE FIRE IN 
THE LIVING ROOM 
AT HAWTHORNE 
HOUSE, BUILT FOR 
MILWAUKEE GIRLS 
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EARN YOUR OWN 
SPENDING MONEY 


prizes 





Wish plenty oj 
money in her 
purse, Mary 
Ellen Barbour 
can welcome any 
event with a 
SIMLie. 


Eleanor G. Hill, 
though a busy 
schoolgirl, is earn- 
ing ber own money 
and wonderful 
prizes. 


Wuat Fun it will be for you to join the girls on 
Easter morning—radiant in a new scarf...a 
dashing hat! Wouldn't you get an extra big 
thrill, too, if you had earned the dollars to pay 
for these things yourself? 

That's just what you can do when you belong 
to our Girls’ Club. So don't wait! Join the hun- 
dreds of merry schoolgirls and Girl Scouts who 
will not have to miss any of the spring parties 
or sports for want of a few dollars. 

Fern Shoemaker earned more than $25.00 in 
the minutes after school. 

Nancy K. Brown, another schoolgirl, is re- 
joicing over the $7.20 she earned in a single day. 

And the Prizzs these girls win are just such 
delightful things as every girl wants—as you 
want. A snappy sports watch . . . a desk set for 
your room...a tennis racket, and so many, 
many others may soon be yours. The coupon 
below will give you the surprising details about 
our Club without expense and obligation. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1102 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me about The Girls’ Club, 








Easter in the Rain 


(Continued from page 16) 
her Princess. Was she a real one? You 
often read of such things in stories. 

Suddenly, while she was fluttering 
around in everyone’s way, her feet 
slipped on the watery floor and she fell 
flat, twisting her ankle. She tried to 
stand and couldn't. We three helped 
her upstairs and onto one of the cots 
in our Tower room. We got the first 
aid kit and did the best we could. Poor 
Ma’m’selle—I felt sorrier than ever for 
her. 

When we went downstairs again, the 
water was half way up to the newel post, 
and there was a current. The front door 
had been pushed open by the water. 
That was our last trip down—though we 
wanted to bring up matches and candles, 
in case we had to stay upstairs all night. 

There we were, we three cut off from 
the Hollys and the rest of the world 
as completely as though we were on a 
desert island. Marianne went romantic. 
She stationed herself at the Tower win- 
dow and gazed out. It was a good idea 
to watch for rescuers—like real prin- 
cesses in a tower. That made me think 
of Ma'm’selle and the mystery. Mari- 
anne clung to her post with a vim that 
was unlike her. It was her chance to be 
a heroine and she wouldn’t give up. 
Sandy and I watch- 
ed at intervals, too, 
in between rubbing 
Ma’m’selle’s ankle 
and assuring her in 
terrible Frenchthat 
everything would 
be all right. 

The current of 
the waters seemed 
to meet in the 
middle of the 
street, just beyond 
the school. Nothing 
to see but the. 
swirling, dark wa- {at 
ters. Probably the 
town people 
thought the school deserted during the 
holidays and would not bother to send 
rescuers. Holly Hall sits on a little point 
of land, all by itself, except for the Delta 
Kay house. Would we have to stay until 
the waters receded? 

At last, Marianne saw a boat, a dim, 
rocking speck at the corner of the Delta 
Kay house, which was also in water to 
its second story. The boat was churning 
its way toward Holly Hall, but when it 
reached the spot where the currents met, 
it almost capsized. The rowers gave up 
and turned back, though we called and 
waved, and Sandy signaled HELP 
till her arms ached. We couldn’t be sure 
they saw us through the rain. 

After a while, Sandy dished up the 
oatmeal—cold rubbery oatmeal without 
sugar or cream. Lucy Lowell fed Pea- 
nuts. We were all hungry. We munched 
the cornflakes sparingly. “We should 
have brought up water,” choked Sandy. 
“The bathroom faucets don’t work.” 

Marianne got cross. “Here we all are, 
suffering cold and famine and flood, all 
because Sandy went for that nasty dog.” 

We went to the stairs often. Every 





time the water was a little higher. Sandy 
hung over the banister and grabbed 
various things as they floated by—chairs, 
small tables, and so on. We saved what 
we could. Once she tossed a water- 
soaked waste basket to a big rat that 
was struggling in the muddy waters. 
Somehow, he scrambled onto it—his wet 
feet slipping. Then, seated on the basket 
craft, he sailed out the front door. 

Thump, bump, the grand piano came 
knocking by. We were surprised that 
it could float. Wouldn’t you think it 
would sink? Sandy and I managed to 
anchor it by one leg to the banister 
with the cord of her bathrobe. 

Marianne called us and we ran to her. 
She was leaning out the Tower window. 
Something was bumping against the 
house outside—floating in the water, 
which was within three feet of the win- 
dow. It was a wooden box, and she was 
hooking it with a hockey stick. “Jewels, 
prob’ly,” she romanced. 

It took an awful effort for us three 
to get the box over the sill. We tore 
off some of the boards. It was a crate 
of grapefruit. 

“Better’n jewels!” Sandy began suck- 
ing one. “We can live on these for 
several days if necessary.” 

Would we have to spend the night 
there? Would no 
one come to res- 


cue us? 
Hours, endless 
hours. Ma’m’selle 


tossed on the cot. 
Lucy Lowell rock- 
ed Peanuts in her 
arms. It began to 
darken. Sandy 
hunted up her 
flashlight, but we 
didn’t turn it on. 
We wanted to save 
the battery till we 
needed it more. I 
sat on my cot, and 
a final verse for my 
poem “Rain” came to me. I scribbled it, 
in the dimness, on the back of the “Dear 
Princess’ note I had tucked into my 
middy pocket. I read it aloud. 

Sandy was disgusted. “Here we are 
trapped in a flood, and all you can think 
of is—poetry!” She began rubbing 
Ma’m’selle’s ankle. But Marianne 
thought it a lovely verse, and so did 
Lucy Lowell. Peanuts hadn’t liked it, 
evidently, for he began barking his 
quick, high barks and we couldn’t stop 
him. Lucy sprawled across my lap. She 
wasn’t as skinny as she looked, but 
rather cuddly. But such a pest. She in- 
sisted upon seeing the poem for herself. 
After she read it, she turned the paper 
over—and burst into tears. She sim- 
ply howled, but it was a broken-hearted 
cry. Then I remembered the Princess 
note. 

“Tt’s my letter to Mummy,” she 
wailed. “You hadn’t any right to take it.” 

What was she talking about? Had the 
strain of the flood been too much for 
her? Then it came out. 

“T wanted Mummy,” she _ sobbed. 
“And I wrote her notes. I used to call 





Captain Batt of the brig, “Cassandra”, is spared a pirate’s doom— 
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her “Princess” for fun. The Hollys read 
my real letters to correct the spelling, 
and wouldn’t let me say I was lonesome.” 

So she was the Princess mystery. Not 
Ma’m’selle at all. How mean we had 
been to the homesick kid. “Look here, 
Lucy,” I put my arms around her. “I 
can’t be a mother to you, but how about 
—a big sister?” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Sure,” I nodded. A flood makes you 
feel subdued and peaceful, somehow. 
Well, the look that kid gave me. Pure 
adoration! 

Something bumped outside the win- 
dow. Was it more food? We jumped. 

Sandy snapped on her flash and turned 
the circle of light toward the win- 
dow. There, framed within the window, 
were the faces of Vaughn Hollister 
and Cy Bowden. It was almost like a 
play—the third act. Vaughn was as 
handsome as any knight. Cy clutched 
a note book and a yellow pencil. He had 
got the reporter’s job, then. 

Vaughn stepped over the sill with his 
long legs, while Cy held the boat they 
were in against the window. “Everybody 
all right?” asked Wilder’s most popular 
senior. “Where’re the aunts? We tried 
to telephone. Tried to get here all day.” 

We told them how it all had happened. 

“We weren’t sure anyone was here,” 
put in Cy. “No lights or anything.” 

“We almost turned back just now,” 
Vaughn took up the story. “But we 
heard that dog whining, and then that 
kid bellowing.” 

Peanuts had saved us! Lucy Lowell, 
too, with her crying. 

“Tt’s not so bad down town,” stated 
Cy. “Cars are getting through. How 
many of you are there? We'll have to 
make two trips.” 

We did look like a crowd—we three, 
and Ma’m’selle with her sprained ankle, 
and Lucy Lowell with Peanuts. I handed 
Lucy and the pup over the window sill 
to Cy. Sandy volunteered to wait with 
Ma’m’selle for the second trip. Marianne 
and I put on our slickers to be rescued. 
Hers was a rose-colored one, and she 
knew she looked pretty in it. Trust her 
to think about her looks even in a flood, 
especially if there are any boys around. 

“Isn’t this romantic?” she gave 
Vaughn a smile as he helped her over 
the sill into the boat. 

“You sit down and be quiet,” Cy 
ordered. 

They helped me in, and I took Lucy 
Lowell and the pup in my arms. The 
boat was crowded and smelled of wet 
raincoats and wet dog, but we didn’t 
care. We were being rescued. 

Cy got a signed story in the paper 
on his write-up of the flood, and the 
three of us were the heroines of the 
school for saving the library. We had 
won the Hollys’ undying gratitude. They 
even let Sandy keep Peanuts at Holly 
Farm until Holly Hall was fixed up again. 

Later, Sandy and Marianne adopted 
little sisters, too, and the club was 
started. The Hollys said it was the best 
thing that ever happened to the school, 
and they point to us with pride as the 
founders of the Little Sister Club. But 
we really didn’t do much. It was just 
because we spent Easter in the rain. 
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at the dance 


“See you , 


What a gay, busy life Peggy leads! 

She has a full schedule at school. 
She’s guard on her class basketball 
team. She goes in for dramatics. She 
has a tennis serve that is nothing short 
of wicked. 


And parties—she never misses! 


How can she do it? 


How canany girl have Peggy’s vivacity 
and “pep”? 

It is very largely a matter of perfect 
health. Tennis, basketball, swimming, 
cross-country tramps—all kinds of 
sports—keep her bubbling over with 
energy and zest for doing all sorts of 
things. They keep her complexion clear 
and her eyes sparkling. 

And, as you very well know, these 
are the things that make a girl popular. 

So, go in for sports yourself— 
seriously, not just casually. Learn 
technique—learn to do things right. 
And be sure to have the right equip- 
ment. Loose, roomy, sleeveless frocks 
for tennis; well-cut shorts or bloomers 


tonight” 


for basketball and hockey; and for 
every sport—proper shoes. 


For, in sports, footwork is all- 
important. It means poise and sureness 
and speed. 


Keds are your greatest possible ally 
here. They are built especially to help 
you excel in sports. They are pliable, 
so your feet have perfect freedom. 
They are porous, so there is plenty of 
breathing space. And they’re designed 
so as to give the foot snug, firm protec- 
tion. 

You'll find Keds in all the best shoe 
stores from $1 to $4 a pair. Ask for 
Keds by name. They are not Keds un- 
less the name “Keds” is on the shoe. 


Keds 
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Sore 
United States “US Rubber Company 
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Keds “Champion Oxford” 


(Left) Keds oxford models 





such as the “Champion” 
ee come in white, brown and 
—— >. black. 
— 
— 
- Keds “Diana” 
(Right) This style of Keds 
laces clear to the toe and is 
__ excellent for gym work. 
™, SE 








Who saves him? Read “My Brother, the Buccaneer”—in May 
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Prevent in time 





(One tuberculosis deathrate has 
been cut in half in the last twenty 
years largely by better living condi- 
tions among the working population 
and the successful treatment of active 
cases. Now medical science has an 
even more brilliant victory in its grasp 
—the checking of the disease in chil- 
dren before it develops. 


Children who come in frequent contact 
with anyone who has active 
tuberculosis are in grave danger, 
though they may look the pic- 





ms 


Long hours of undisturbed 
sleep at night and periods of 
rest during thedayhelpto ward 
off tuberculosis in later years. 


© 1930 Metropoli 
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been exposed has picked up the germs. 
Modern science can now discover 
whether any damage has been caused 
by them. No longer are doctors com- 
pelled to rely merely upon such tests 
as tapping the chest, listening to the 
breathing, examining the sputum. 
They can be reasonably sure di correct 
diagnoses by including X-ray and 
tuberculin tests. Results from tuber- 
culin tests are especially significant 
in children. 


3 Allchildren should be kept away 


ture of health and have none of f' from people who have tuber- 

the familiar warning signs— earn, 3 culosis. They should have 

underweight, a cough, fatigue SB) regular, thorough, physical 

and poor digestion. wyas;s examinations. If tuberculosis is 
“ap °c’ discovered, modern restorative 

A large number of deaths from F i,” methods should be applied 

tuberculosis occur between the ae: immediately. 

ages of 25 and 45. Yet in most ie 

of these cases the disease began = % Every child, no matter how 


in childhood, though there may 


have been a re-infection at some ‘gaye 
later time. eee 
Contrary to the old-time be- £9. 


lief, heredity does not plant the 
germs. Close contact with the 
disease in active form is usually 
responsible. The disease may lie | *} 
dormant for many years and then 


flare up and become active fol- we 


lowing physical or mental strain, 
too heavy or too prolonged. 


But there is no need to guess 
whether or not a child who has 








healthy or sturdy, needs plenty 
of sleep, plenty of proper food, 
plenty of sunshine and fresh air. 
But the child who has picked up 
the germs of tuberculosis and is 
beginning to react to them needs 
additional care and a scientific 
health-building program under 
wise medical direction. 


z TheMetropolitar LifeInsurance 
Company will gladly mail, with- 
out charge, its booklet, “The 
Careand Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis”, to anyone who requests 
it. Ask for Booklet 430-X. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ 





Through Walls 
of Fire 


(Continued from page 24) 
search of a day’s roving in the forest 
down there, he had deliberately deserted 
her. 

“This time he’s—he’s failed me,” she 
said in a strange, hard voice. 

Janet saw Sam still on the open trail 
where it angled down a rock face. He 
had sighted her and was looking back. 
She shouted and, seeing him halt un- 
certainly, started running. 

Below, just beyond the tiny clearing 
in which the Ten Mile cabin lay, the 
smoke was rising in an increasing column. 
When Janet reached the spot where the 
dog had halted, she found it deserted. 
Sam had gone on, and below, near the 
cabin, the sickly gray smoke was rear- 
ing up in a solid column. Sluggish billows 
of it rolled upward, and occasionally 
were shot through with flashes of sullen 
flame which belched up, higher than the 
tops of the spired evergreens. Janet 
raced on down the mountain side. 

“T must make the cabin—I must.” 
Soon the fire would destroy the tele- 
phone line. Before that happened she 
must get a message through for fire 
fighters to come. If she could overtake 
Sam and send him in pursuit of her 
father along the Beaver Lake trail, there 
was a chance the fire might be sur- 
rounded before it got out of hand. 

“Tf only Sam hadn’t left me,” she 
thought bitterly. 

When she neared the base of the 
mountain, she could hear the throbbing, 
subdued rumbling of the flame below 
in the heart of the forest. Ten min- 
utes later she came out on the straight 
trail leading to the cabin. Sam, his 
muzzle close to earth, was moving along 
the path, only two hundred yards ahead. 

With a shout for him to halt, Janet 
raced down the level trail. 

In spite of the roar and the fierce 
crackling, Sam’s keen ears heard her. 
He stopped in his tracks and looked 
back. 

Janet put all her fleet strength into 
the sprint. If only she could get to him! 
But before she could halve the distance, 
Sam, ignoring her call, broke into a run 
for the cabin. 

“Come to me at once. Stop that. Have 
you gone crazy?” she shouted at him. 

But Sam, seemingly beside himself with 
alarm, paid no heed to her command. 

For the big dog, the premonition of 
danger that he had had at the lookout 
cabin had become a certainty. His mis- 
tress did not know it, but he had already 
picked up Jim Donovan’s tracks lead- 
ing toward the Beaver Lake skid road. 
But as well, he had found other tracks, 
tracks that led toward that lurid, all 
devouring wall of flame two hundred 
yards to the right of the cabin. 

In her mad haste to get the message 
through, Janet scarcely noticed that the 
snow-blind man was not in the cabin 
where her father had left him. She 
snatched down the receiver. 

Desperate hope surged through her 
at the sound of an answering voice. 





How’s your tennis game after these hibernating months?— 
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“Yes, yes. Gang of fire fighters left 
here already. We saw the smoke. Try 
an’ locate the ranger quick’s you can,” 
the voice from the settlement told her. 
“You get that young feller clear o’ the 
danger.” 

Wildly Janet stared about the dim 
cabin. It was empty. 

She leaped for the door. Necessary as 
it was to get her father here quickly, it 
was imperative that the youth be lo- 
cated. As she got outside, reddish 
tongues of flame were showing through 
the big evergreens. 

Sam, still following some erratic 
tracks, was working perilously close to 
the encroaching wall of fire. Janet 
plunged through the waist high brush 
in pursuit of him, her heart pounding 
with an unvoiced dread. 

Sam was working closer and closer 
to the edge of the fire. The heat of it 
came to Janet’s face, fierce as air from 
a furnace door. Ahead, fire was leaping 
from the dry tops of two windfalls. 
Between the two was an unconsumed 
place some thirty feet wide, and through 
the swirling smoke Janet saw a stum- 
bling human form. 

With a bark, Sam recognized the man 
he had been hunting. In long low leaps 
he dashed forward. And as Janet, her 
silk bandana drawn across her mouth 
and nose, hurled herself at the closing 
breach, she had a glimpse of blindly 
fumbling arms. 

“Steady,” she tried to shout above 
the swelling roar. And then with Sam 
guiding her through the biting smoke 
pall, she reached the snow-blind youth 
and led him clear of the swaying flame. 

As they reached it, the roar of motors 
came from behind the cabin, where the 
road from the settlement terminated. 
A score of fire fighters, armed with 
axes, saws and mattocks, were tumbling 
from the two trucks that had just ar- 
rived. Janet heard a familiar voice 
shouting commands as the fighters 
spread out along the front of the blaze 
and started throwing up a fire guard. | 

A moment later she almost collided | 
with a man who was rushing desperately 
toward the fire. It was her father. 

“Settler on that knoll this side the lake 
spotted the fire. I came quick’s I could. 
All I could think of was this young man. 
Should never have left him alone—” 

“And wouldn’t have, if I hadn’t prac- 





tically forced him to,” the youth broke 
in. “I’d caused you enough trouble 
already. At that I’d have been safe if 
I’d stayed in the cabin. Soon’s I heard 
crackling I telephoned the settlement. 
Then I thought I could get a piece along 
the trail and locate you.” 

“You did mighty good work, ’phon- | 
ing when you did,” Donovan assured 
him. “We got men enough here to eat 
this fire, let alone put it out. Sam’s all | 
right, eh?” he concluded looking about | 
for the familiar figure of the big dog. | 

“All right?” the youth echoed. As if | 
actuated by a common purpose he and | 
Janet reached down to stroke the head | 
of the splendid creature standing be- | 
tween them. The ranger, axe in hand 
hurried away. 

“Never was a dog who was righter,” 
the youth said. And there was a strange 
huskiness in his voice. 
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One cold after another 
kept Peg off the team 


- « « until she learned 
this simple health secret! 


EG TRIED so hard to make the 

swimming team, butone“measly” 
cold after another robbed her of 
strength and stamina. 

Then she learned a simple health 
precaution. For she discovered what 
so many Girl Scouts already know— 
that there are 27 germ diseases that 
may be picked up by the hands. She 
began using Lifebuoy—the health 
soap that not only removes dirt, 
but germs, too. 


Today Peg is one of the fastest 
swimmers on the team—and bids 
fair to become the best in her troop. 
You, too, can keep fit the Lifebuoy 
way—win Girl Scout honors by help- 
ing safeguard health this easy way! 


Wonderful for complexions 


Use Lifebuoy regularly, especially 
before meals. You’ll find it not only 
removes dirt and germs in a jiffy but 
keeps your complexion glowing 
with radiant freshness and health. 
Prevents body odor, too. And you'll 


love Lifebuoy’s pleasant, extra-clean 
scent, that vanishes as you rinse. 


Free Wash-up Chart 


Let us send you the“ Wash-up” Chart that 
makes a sporting game of keeping clean. 
“A wonderful help in building up top- 
notch condition,” say Girl Scout captains 
everywhere. It’s free along with a trial 
cake of Lifebuoy. Just mail the coupon. 





Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 334 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send me a Lifebuoy“Wash-up”’ Chart 
and trial cake of Lifebuoy—both free! 
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STOPS BODY ODOR 








Read about Mary Ellen’s—and get some pointers. Coming soon! 
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Modern brides everywhere keep hands lovely 
with Lux for dishes 


THE 
MODERN 
BRIDE 


has a way with 
the dishes 


“When I’m old enough to get mar- 
ried,” said Louella, “I want my home 
to be just like my sister Anne’s.” 

“Oh, tell us about it. Is it nice?” 
said the girls all in a breath. 

“It’s beautiful. And she has every- 
thing so up-to-date and modern that 
housework isn’t hard at all. She 
likes it.” 

“What, even washing the dishes?” 
the girls asked. 

“Yes—because she says doing 
dishes leaves her hands looking so 
nice! She always uses Lux, and her 
hands are so soft and smooth you 
would never guess she does all her 
own housework,” answered Louella. 
“And Lux makes such pretty, spark- 
ling suds that dishwashing is really 
fun. When I help mother at home, 
now, I use Lux, too.” 


7 7 r 
Girls everywhere—at home, in school, in 
business—agree with Louella that Lux is 
the up-to-date way of doing dishes. They 
say dishwashing with Lux is a regular 
beauty treatment for the hands. 








One Day 


(Continued from page 21) 
has the smooth velvety texture of a 
custard, the bacon is crisp, the potato 
has a different texture from either of 
these, and the carrots still another. 

There should be also a variation in 
flavor. A vegetable plate should not be 
made up of mild-flavored vegetables nor 
yet of strong-flavored ones. 

Variety in the form of vegetables 
should also be considered. A plate should 
not be made up of all mashed vegetables, 
or all chopped vegetables, or all molded 
vegetables, or all creamed vegetables, 
but there should be a judicious com- 
bination of the three types. Besides this, 
a vegetable plate usually contains potato 
in some form. It may be omitted when 
toast is served. 

Since one menu of the day should 
contain at least one leafy vegetable. 
preferably raw, I have included this in 
the salad. 

In order to get the necessary protein 
I have added either cheese or eggs to 
every menu. Sometimes these appear in 
the main dish, as in the timbales; some- 
times in the dessert, as in the caramel 
custard; and sometimes in the salad, as 
in the cheese and prune balls. 

When no fruit is mentioned in the 
menu, tomato is supposed to take its 
place. Three menus built around a vege- 
table plate are given at the bottom of 
page twenty-one, and five more follow. 


Menu Four 


Cauliflower 
Hollandaise Sauce 
Parsley Potatoes 
Carrots and Peas 
Sautéed Bananas 

Tomato Sandwich on Lettuce 

French Dressing 

Hot Biscuits 

Jelly 
Caramel Custard 
Beverage 


Menu Five 


Creamed Asparagus on Toast 
Mashed Potatoes Supreme 
Buttered Carrots 
Cucumber Pickles 
Stuffed Hearts of Celery 
3ran Muffins 
Stuffed Peaches on Creamed Rice 
Beverage 


Menu Six 


Lima Beans and Mushrooms 
Bread Croustades 
Broiled Tomatoes 
Spinach Balls 
Baked Potatoes 
Cabbage and Pineapple Salad 
Toast 
Ginger Bread and Whipped Cream 
Beverage 


Menu Seven 


Scalloped Eggplant 
New Potatoes in Cream 
3uttered Onions 
Buttered Beans 
Broiled Pineapple 
Shredded Lettuce Salad 
Prune and Cheese Balls 
French Dressing 


in Seven 


Fruit Short Cake 
Beverage 


Menu Eight 


Spinach Timbale 
Mashed Potato Nests 
Green Peas 
Buttered Onions 
Cauliflower 
Radish 
Prunes in Bacon 
Cabbage, Apple and Nut Salad 
Rolls and Butter 
Jelly 
Date Tapioca 
Beverage 


And here are some recipes. Be sure not 
to use too much water on your vegeta- 
bles so that they will keep their flavor. 


Stuffed Peppers 


4 green peppers 
¥Y4 onion, minced 


34 cup cooked rice 
34 cup grated cheese 
3 slices bacon, 2 tablespoons butter 
minced lcup canned toma- 
minced tops of toes 
pepper salt 


Cut a slice from the stem ends of 
the peppers and remove the seeds. Put 
the peppers in boiling water and cook 
five or ten minutes. Mix the other ingre- 
dients except tomatoes, and fill peppers. 
Bake for fifteen minutes in a shallow pan 
with tomatoes around them and serve 
with the tomatoes as a sauce. Grated 
cheese may also be added before serving. 


Scalloped Eggplant 


1 large eggplant 1 small green pepper 
1clove garlic sliced 
3 sliced onions 1 teaspoon salt 
4 ripe tomatoes, 1% cup salad oil 
peeledandsliced 1cup bread crumbs 
Y% cup grated cheese 
Cut the eggplant in slices and peel. 
Cut in dice. Rub a casserole with garlic. 
Put a layer of the eggplant dice in each, 
then one of onions, one of tomatoes and 
a little of the green pepper. Season with 
salt. Repeat until all the vegetables are 
used. Pour over the salad oil. Cover, put 
in a slow oven and cook for one and 
one-half hours. Uncover. Mix the bread 
crumbs and cheese. Spread these over 
the top and continue to cook uncovered 
until the top is brown. Serve in cas- 
serole in which it was cooked. 
Spinach Balls 
2 quarts spinach grated cheese 
2 slices minced bacon egg 
Wash the spinach thoroughly. Put in 
a large saucepan over the fire and toss 
and turn until enough juice is extracted 
so that it will cook without burning. 
Cook until tender. Drain thoroughly re- 
serving the water for soup. Chop the 
spinach, add two tablespoons grated 
cheese, salt, to season, and enough light- 
ly beaten egg yoke so that it will mold. 
Make into small round balls. Roll in 
grated cheese. Put in the oven long 
enough for the cheese to melt. Bread 
crumbs may be added to the spinach 
if it is too soft to mold. 





Cousin Camilla was twenty-five—and in the old South that 


spelled “spinster” — 
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Jo Ann and 
April Fool 


(Continued from page 11) 

He slammed the book shut and| 
banged it on the desk and reached for 
his cap, and the next day—which was 
the first of April—one of the things Jo 
Ann did was to refuse to accept from 
a small boy a box that was quite evi- 
dently a two-pound candy box, when 
the small boy brought it to her. 

“Yes?” she said to the small boy. 
“Well, you kindly take this back to 
Tommy Bassick and say ‘April Fool 
yourself.’ Can you remember that?” 

" “Yes’m,” said the small boy, grin- | 
ning. “Listen—” 

He rattled the box, and if it did not | 
contain very hard candy—which a| 


chocolate cream box should not con- | 
tain—it must have contained a nice) 
assortment of small stones, which is | 


what it did contain. 

“And now we'll see,” she said when 
she had told Wicky of the weak attempt 
Tommy Bassick had made. “Mercy, | 
Wicky; look at the time! We've got to 
hustle.” | 

She ran to dump the soiled clothes 
out of the radio box. In it she put the 
gold and black pillow, so that Wicky 
might have something soft to sit on. 

Wicky, patient martyr, was all ready. 
Her clasp knife was in her middy pocket, 
and she was fully clad in her gymna- | 
sium clothes. She put one foot into the 
box just as Joe Higgs drove his truck to 
their door and tooted his horn. 

“That glue won’t dry, Jo 
Wicky said warningly. 

“It’s got to dry!” said Jo Ann. “Tf it 
can’t be dried any other way, I'll dry 
it with my electric iron.” 

Wicky was now standing in the box. 

“Sit down,” said Jo Ann, and Wicky 
sat down, or tried to. 

“T can’t sit down, Jo Ann,” Wicky 
said. “I’m too wide, and it’s too narrow.” | 

“You've got to sit down!” Jo Ann| 
cried, and Wicky tried to sit down, but | 
there was no hope. She was not built | 
at all like a radio cabinet. Jo Ann shook | 
her fists up and down in disappointment 
and irritation. 

“Get out!” she ordered. “Get out! | 
You'll never do; I’ve got to get in it | 
myself,” but she had to help Wicky get | 
out, pushing the box off her. Joe Higgs | 
was tooting his horn to hurry them, and 
Jo Ann dashed for the closet and got 
into her gym clothes. 

“Hold the box, Wicky,” she said 
breathlessly. “It’s a good thing I’m 
narrow, anyway. You ought to reduce.” 

She stepped into the box and set- 
tled down in it. Joe Higgs was honk- 
ing his horn steadily now. 

“Hurry up, up there!” he called. 

“Yes! In a minute!” Jo Ann 
screamed. 


Ann,” 








“The lids won’t go shut,” Wicky said. | 


“You stick out too much at the top.” 
She pushed the top of Jo Ann’s head, 
but it was no use. Jo Ann could not 
be compressed. 
“The pillow,” said Jo Ann, and she 
reached down to pull out the pillow, 
(Continued on page 38) 











Kay And Helen 


learn a Secret back-stage 


“Miss SHANNON will receive you now,” 
announced a maid. Kay and Helen fol- 
lowed breathlessly into the dressing-room 
of the famous actress. There she was, the 
real Marjorie Shannon, faultlessly chic, 
radiant with beauty and charm. 

Set at ease by her grace and tact, the 
girls were soon chatting freely—of school, 
and plays, and of Helen’s ambition to 
become an actress. Then, abruptly, Cath- 
erine spoke: 

“‘Miss Shannon, we never dreamed you'd 
be as beautiful, actually, as you were in 
the play. But you're even lovelier! Your 
complexion—it’s marvelous!”" 

Miss Shannon laughed. “It’s sweet of 
you to say that. But anyone can have a 
lovely complexion."" 

‘Not like yours,”’ said Helen, incredu- 
lously. 

“Like mine. It’s all a matter of health, 
as I discovered a year or so ago. My work 
was strenuous and I was beginning to feel 
and look pretty ragged, when my sister 
took me in hand and made me adopt a 
regular health program.” 

“What was it?’’ inquired Kay. 

“The simplest thing in the world— 
sleep, of course; and exercise out of doors; 
the right food at the right time—and no 
caffein beverages. She showed me a 
delicious drink—Instant Postum, made 
with milk. Ic has helped marvelously to 

© 1930, G. F. Corp. 


build up my health—and that's what gives 
you a good complexion, you know.” 

*Well,’’ said Helen with determination, 
“if your health program can make my 
skin one-half as lovely as yours, I’m going 
to follow it for the rest of my days!’ 


If you're interested in learning how Mar- 
jorie Shannon was able to keep up her 
strenuous work and yet be always glow- 
ing with loveliness, you'll send for Shirley 
Adams’ booklet, ‘‘ The Garden Where 
Good Looks Grow.”’ In it you will find 
outlined the health rules which make for 
true beauty. 

With the booklet will come, FREE, one 
week's supply of Instant Postum. Combine 
it with hot (not boiled) milk and you 
have an ideal health—and beauty—drink, 
delicious, appetizing, filled with health 
building nourishment. Postum is made of 
whole wheat and bran, roasted and 
slightly sweetened. It’s the favorite meal- 
time beverage in millions of homes. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 








Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your booklet, “The Garden Where Good 
Looks Grow,” and a week’s supply of In- 
stant Postum. 


Name——____ 





a 





Postum is one of the Post Food Products, which include also 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your 
grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is 
also easy to make, but should be boiled twenty minutes. 





City Stute 
Fill in completely— Print name and address 








In Canada address 
CANADIAN POSTUM COMPANY, Ltd., 
The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 
























But Angelica saved her from this woeful fate. Read how, in May 
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N our nature study class we’ve been 

sketching different birds and ani- 
mals from pictures. One day I stalked 
a woodchuck clear across a field and 
then, just as I was set to snap the 
picture he popped back into the ground. 
Three separate times I tried it before I 
finally got his picture. The Marmota 
monax, as the books call him, looks a 
bit dull and sleepy. But he has the 


keenest ears and nose you ever met.” 


Whether you’re camping, hiking, 

playing tennis or... 

WILD ANIMALS — You’ll 
Hove More Fun in Hoods! 


STALKING 





THE HOLIDAY OXFORD A feature sport 
shoe for 1930. New style brown and white patterned 
uppers with brown sport trimming. Brown corrugated 
arch- -supporting sole and reinforced Hood Pneumatic 
heel. Hood “‘Hygeen” insole. Made in girls’, misses’ 
and children’s sizes. 


a Vo: hate , a 
Have ~\ More ER Fun xtogin eiHoods 


you want to know what 


Quiet means— 


try getting close 
enough to a woodchuck 
to sane him” 





There are two good reasons why you 
find so many girls wearing Hoods this 
year. Style is the first reason. In design, 
color and material you'll find Hoods 
right up to the calendar and often a 
good bit ahead. But the second reason 
is important too. Hoods are designed to 
give your feet freedom, comfort and 
protection under all of the strenuous 
conditions of modern outdoor usage. 
They have “Hygeen” insoles which 
prevent unpleasant perspiration odor 
and Smokrepe, Tire Tread and Mould- 
ed pattern soles which give you a firm 
grip on the ground and stand the 
hardest sort of wear. 


Don’t buy ordinary “sneakers” or cheap 
canvas shoes which are certain to give 
you very little wear. Buy the better 
grade Hoods, which wear longer, look 
better and give you greater satisfac. 
tion. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 





Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Watertown. 
Massachusetts, for the Hood Book on 
Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 








HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES): RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES 
RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS. 





RUBBER FLOOR TILING 





Jo Ann and 
April Fool 


(Continued from page 37) 
thinking it might make more room in 
the box, but she exclaimed “Oh!” in 
something very much like anger, for her 
feet went straight through the bottom 
of the box. 

“That settles it!” she cried, pulling 
the box off over her head and throw- 
ing it at the bed, where it flattened out, 
as such boxes do when their ends are 
open. “I could cry!” she said. “I could 
scream and yell!” 

“It’s too bad!” said Wicky, but she 
was glad she was not a thin little slip 
of a thing that would have fitted into 
the box. “‘Couldn’t we write ‘April Fool’ 
on a piece of paper and—Jo Ann, we 
ought to have a parrot!” 

“Honk-honk — Honk -honk-honk!” 
honked Joe Higgs outside. 

Jo Ann ran to the window. 

“Stop that, can’t you?” she demanded, 
“Go away! I mean, we don’t want you.” 

“All right, lady,” said Joe Higgs. 
“You're the boss.” 

They heard the truck jolting away 
and Jo Ann turned to the room again. 
There was nothing to kick but the same 
old black and gold pillow, so she kicked 
that. 

“What did you mean about a par- 
rot?” Jo Ann asked. 

“T just thought,” said the patient 
Wicky, “if we had had a parrot and 
had taught it to say ‘April Fool!’ we 
might have put the parrot in the box, 
and when Tommy Bassick opened the 
box—” 


“He’d have had the parrot,” said Jo 
Ann. 
“Well, yes,” Wicky admitted. “But 


if it was a parrot we didn’t want—if 
it was a parrot we wanted to get rid 
of, Jo Ann—” 

“Oh, don’t be silly!” said Jo Ann. 
“Tf I had a parrot, I'd keep it. If it was 
a parrot I wanted to get rid of, I'd 
have gotten rid of it long ago.” 

“Well, the glue wouldn’t have stuck, 
anyway,” said Wicky. 

“No,” said Jo Ann with a deep sigh. 
“No, I guess not. It would have been 
wet, and he would have known it was 
an April Fool.” 

“Unless I dried it with your electric 
iron,” said Wicky. 

“You don’t think I’d let you iron 
right on top of my head with a hot 
iron, do you?” Jo Ann demanded. 

Wicky did not say anything to this, 
for as she was reflecting sadly, someone 
tapped on the door. 

“If you please,’ said the matron, 
when Jo Ann opened the door, “a large 
box has just come for you, Miss Jo 
Ann. Do you want it brought up here?” 

“A large box?” Jo Ann asked, sud- 
denly suspicious. “No; we'll go down 
and look at it, Mrs. Cullihan.” 

She hastily buttoned the buttons she 
had unbottoned, and, with Wicky, went 
down. The box was just such another 
box as the one in Jo Ann’s room, and 
she looked at the label. It was addressed 
to Thomas Bassick, Spenceville Acad- 
emy, but not with a radio shop label, 





There’s nothing more delicious than a cool dessert on a warm spring day— 
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The 
Happiest Girl 
in the World— 


is the one who just loves 
making a Garden—making it, 
and making it always more 
beautiful. 


Flowering Bulbs are the most 
essential and most dependable 
of all plantings for color—and 
the most important factor in 
bulbs is Quality 


Beauty from Bulbs 


Sprirg Planting Edition for 
Summer and Fall Flowering 


is a fascinating book on what 
bulbs to plant and how to plant 
them. More than 100 pages with 
many illustrations in full color, 
covering Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Montbretias, Lilies, Irises, Del- 
phiniums, and many other 
choice and rare bulbs for Sum- 
mer and Fall flowering. From 
it you will see just what appeals 
to you—and from it you may 
order, direct of the importer, 
a man who has made a hobby 
and a life study of Flowering 
Bulbs—Mr. John T. Scheepers. 


Beauty from Bulbs” will be mailed 
to you for $1, which amount you 
may deduct from your first order. 


John Scheepers, Puc. 


Flowerbulb Specialists 
New York 


522 Fifth Ave. 




















and across the top, with a heavy blue 
pencil, Tommy Bassick had scrawled, 
“April Fool yourseli—Tommy Bassick.” 

Jo Ann, using her clasp-knife, slit 
the linen strip and opened up the two 
lids of the top of the box. In the box 
was another cabinet radio set exactly 
like Jo Ann’s own. 

Some four days later Jo Ann was 
called to the telephone and found that 
Mr. Bassick—Tommy’s father—was on 
the long distance wire. He was asking 
about a radio set he had sent Tommy, 
and he laughed a great deal. 

“Why, yes, Mr. Bassick,” Jo Ann 
said. “It’s here; I’ve got it; Tommy sent 
it to me, you know, but, of course, he 
can have it if he wants it. But, Mr. 
Bassick, he’ll have to come for it.” 

“You're a terror, Jo Ann,” Mr. Bas- 
sick laughed. “All right; I’ll tell him,” 
and the next day when Tommy came 
with Joe Higgs, Jo Ann and Wicky 
leaned out of their window, watching 
the loading of the box. 

“Apri! Fool, Tommy!” Jo Ann called 


| down to him sweetly, and then she whis- 


pered to Wicky, “It’s a good thing you 
didr’t go in a box, Wicky,” she said; 
“he’d have sent you back unopened,” 
and then both girls giggled and Tommy 
got beet-red in the face and kept his 
red head low. The joke was on him. 


“Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary” 


(Continued from page 13) 
garden. If you haven't a yard, get a flow- 
er box and raise sweet alyssum, dwarf 
French marigold, zinnias, and perhaps 


you would like petunias. Any one at all | 


may have a garden. 

If you prefer to have your garden at 
your Girl Scout House, I would advise 
choosing some of the flowers I have sug- 
gested in this article. 

Perennials are plants which, as you 


know, come up every year. If you plant | 


these seeds outdoors in May, you will 
have no bloom from them the first year, 
so plant the seed indoors in boxes during 
March. Choose larkspur, foxglove, sweet 


| William, and perennial candytuft. If 


someone will give you some lily-of-the- 
valley plants, plant them in early spring 
at the north side of the Girl Scout 
House. On the north and least sunny 
side, lilies-of-the-valley, bleeding heart, 
rhododendron, azalea, and ferns will 
grow. On the sunny side of the house 
you can raise almost any kind of plant 
you like. 

Whether it is a large formal garden 


| or only a small patch in your back yard, 


it is great fun to plant things and watch 
them grow. And because it is such fun, 
more and more people are making gar- 
dening their springtime hobby. Girls and 
boys are just as interested in it as are 


the older people and many of them are | 


joining the Junior Garden Clubs of 


| America which have been formed to 


help young people in their gardening 
work. If you would like to join one of 
the clubs, write to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and we will put you in touch with the 
Junior Garden Clubs. 














It’s fun 
to eat such 
a cereal! 


You just like to listen to Rice 
Krispies when you pour on the 
milk or cream. For those toasty 
rice bubbles are so crisp they ac- 
tually crackle out loud! 

But that isn’t the most impor- 
tant thing. With all their noise 
and novelty, you know they’re 
extra good for you. Nourishing 
rice. Remarkably easy to digest. 
Healthful and wholesome. 


Eat them every day. A cereal 
that matches these crisp spring 
mornings. Flavor like no other 
dish. Add preserved fruits for 
variety or sweeten with honey. 

Fine for use in cooking too. 
Rice Krispies make delicious 
candies. Try them that way the 
next time the crowd drops in. Rice 
Krispies macaroons are a “party” 
in themselves. Recipes on every 
package. 

Sold by all grocers in the famous 
red-and-green package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 





RICE 
KRISPIES 

















Surprise your family with a new one soon—Winifred Moses will show you how 
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AN ORIGINAL PARIS 
GOWN and Venus Sanitary Napkins 


have much in common. Both cost more than 
the usual kind but in both of them is a “just 
so”’ quality that is necessary to the happiness 
of a number of us. 


Many of us can be happy without either 
but if you have experienced the joy of an 
“original” frock you will quickly sense the 
gratifying luxury of Venus. 


There is economy, too, in things of finest 
quality, as the first trial of Venus will prove 
conclusively. 


And, also, they are easy to procure because 
the smartest stores and shops in each city have 
them. Simply ask for Venus. 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


424 So. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








Jq EITHER DESIGN SHOWN. SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA.: 
Y2 OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD 
™ PLATE, 50¢ EA.: 12 OR MORE, $5.00 DOZ:: 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 





1OR 


916 BASTIAN BLOG. 





2 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 





THE AMERICAN GIRL 
670 Lexington Ave., New York City 


forward to many months of real enjoyment. 
Name..... 


Be Sure of Your Next Issues 
by using this handy form. Just fill it out and mail to 





Street and Number. 








City and State 





*Canadian postage 25c¢ extra for 1 year; 50c for 2 years. Foreign postage 
50c extra for 1 year; $1.00 for 2 years. 


l 
| 
| 
| 
I am enclosing $1.50 for one year or $2.00 for two years and am looking | 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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<“T Ama Girl Who—’” 


(Continued from page 17) 
lesson this time. But next week the same 
frenzy would seize me and the same re- 
morse. 

Well, you may not think this was a 
very important problem at the age of 
eight or nine, but it’s just about the state 
my financial affairs have been in ever 
since. Or rather were until a year or so 
ago, when I really felt I was beginning to 
work the thing out properly. Because I 
did get along so famously for several 
months, I can’t find the slightest excuse 
for this last dreadful lapse. 

The first really bitter lesson I had to 
learn was the time Mother’s birthday 
came around and I hadn’t a cent to buy 
her a present with. This was when I was 
fourteen. As usual, I had frittered my 
allowance away, and was hoping that 
Dad would come to my rescue, as he had 
done on other birthdays which found me 
in straitened circumstances. I grabbed 
him desperately in the hall one morning. 

“Dad,” I said, “it’s Mother’s birthday 
tomorrow, and I haven't a dollar. I did 
want to get her that purse she admired in 
Woodward’s. Won’t you help me out?” 

Whether I had chosen the wrong mo- 
ment, or whether this was the last straw, 
I don’t know, but no sign of sympathy 
came into Dad’s eyes. 

“T’ll pay it back,” I assured him. 

“Same old story, isn’t it, Jean? Come 
on, put on your coat and walk down the 
street with me, and we'll talk it over.” 

Still feeling confident of wheedling the 
cash out of my amiable parent, I put my 
arm through his and we strolled down to- 
ward the corner. 

“When,” said Father, “have you ever 
paid back anything you’ve borrowed 
from me?” This was unexpected. The 
answer, obviously, was “Never.” I fi- 
nally got the word out. 

“You see,” Dad went on, “your moth- 
er and I long ego decided that you were 
always going to let your money burn 
holes in your pocket unless we gave you 
some pretty special training. We wanted 
you to learn to handle your own allow- 
ance wisely. So far the training hasn't 
hurt very much, has it?” 

“No,” I admitted, “you’ve always 
been very generous, and I honestly do 
want to learn to be thrifty.” 

“You want to,” Dad said, in a surpris- 
ingly relentless way, “but you won't 
make the slightest effort, or deny your- 
self a single silly trifle that takes your 
fancy. You are willing, though, to bor- 
row money from me to buy gifts for 
your mother. Then you accept her grati- 
tude and forget all about the small mat- 
ter of paying your debt.” 

“Well!” I exploded, “I certainly do in- 
tend paying my debts, and I'll never ask 
you for another cent as long as I live. I 
thought you really cared something about 
me, and would understand!” 

“Don’t be sentimental,” said Dad 
frigidly, ‘and let’s not have a scene. 
No loans today. Bank’s closed. I'll see 
you tonight. Good morning, my child.” 
Lifting his hat in a grand manner, he 
left me standing open-mouthed. 

“Of all the —,” I sputtered as I 
charged back to the house. Here was a 
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First of the 


new series of 


FRESHY 
FROCK S 
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$2.95 


Dainty Sportswear Frocks of 
Antibes prints. Hand block ef- 
fects. Colorful combinations with 
greens, blues and tans = pre- 
dominating. 


Style 2143 


Your size available at your favorite 
store or write us. Booklet of new 
spring styles on request. 


The 
Goldman, Baer Co. 


32-34 S. Paca St. 
Baltimore, Md. 














IT’S EASY TO RAISE MONEY 
for Girl Scout Activities 


“THE OSBORNE BENEFIT PLAN” 


An Original, Copyrighted Money-Rais- 
ing Stunt for Girl Scout Troops. 
WRITE FOR 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
Free Souvenir mailed to all Girl Scout 
Leaders giving Name and Number of 
Troop. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Lock Drawer G Camden, New York 








CONTINUE THE HABIT 


If you have acquired the habit of getting subscrip- 
tions for the Contest, don’t give it up now. Re- 
member, you can earn money by bringing in new 
subscribers through the Earn-Your-Own Club! Write 
to Betty Brooks for information. 




















mess. The humiliation of having to face 
Mother empty-handed on her birthday 
was more than I could bear. I finally 
decided that Meg, who always seemed to 
have money when it was needed, would 
have to be appealed to. Good old Meg. 

It wasn’t so easy to begin telling my 
story. “Don’t you think, Meg,” I began, 
deciding to lead up to the point gradu- 
ally, “it’s the hardest thing in the world 
to save a cent?” 

“Yes, pretty much of a strain some- 
times, I must admit,” Meg replied. She 
was seventeen then, and a most under- 
standing sort of person. 

“You seem to manage it, somehow,” I 
went on. “I guess your father gives you 
a big allowance, though.” 

“Not so big. Only —” and the sum 
made me sit up in astonishment. 
“What?” I demanded, “and I get half 
as much again, and am always in diffi- 
culties! How in the world do you do it?” 

“Well, old dear,” Meg grinned, “I 
don’t think I’m quite the natural born 
spendthrift you are, to begin with. You 
just let the pennies slip through your 
fingers.” 

“IT do,” I moaned, “and never have 
anything to show for it. It isn’t as if I 
had a lot of good times out of it, either.” 

“Look here,” said Meg, “pull yourself 
together. You need a system.” 

“A system! What I-need now and at 
once, my dear friend, is money to buy 
my mother a birthday present.” 

“Without wishing to appear as a shin- 
ing example,” said Meg, ignoring my bad 
manners, “I may say that I now have on 
hand a small sum which is at your dis- 
posal.” 

“You old angel,” I cried, “I knew 
you'd come to the rescue. I'll take it 
gladly, and if I don’t pay it back by the 
end of next week, may I never hold my 
head up again!” 

“Of course you will.” 

That night in bed I did a lot of serious 
thinking. The day was saved—but was 
it? Was I going to stagger along forever 
in this awful way, or was I going to do 
something about it? Facing the whole 
thing squarely and honestly for the first 
time, I saw myself for the weak-minded, 
silly, selfish fool I was. Am I, I de- 
manded of the bedpost, going to become 
one of those hateful objects—a chronic 
borrower? I most certainly am mot. Not 
if it kills me. Popping out of bed I seized 
a bit of paper from the desk and started 
figuring wildly. 

Things began going pretty smoothly 
after that. I paid off my debt to Meg and 
got her to help me make out a budget. 
What a terrible monster it seemed at 
first! I actually managed to put some- 
thing in a savings account at the begin- 
ning of each month. 

Soon after my fifteenth birthday 
Mother made me feel very important by 
increasing my allowance so that I could 
buy all my own clothes. I got along 
famously for the better part of a year. 
I must admit I made a lot of mistakes 
about clothes, but since I hadn’t any- 
body but myself to blame I swallowed 
my pride and wore ’em. Father and 
Mother were angels, and helped me a lot. 

And now what do you suppose I’ve 
done? Lost out ona perfectly good house- 





(Continued on page 43) 




















Steamed in a Royal 
“ee «Baking Powder can, or 

ee baked § in small loaves, 
..this wholesome Fruit 
Bread makes delicious 


Peanut Butter Bread, lettuce and cream cheese 
— a well-balanced meal with milk and fruit. 


Between Meal 
“SNACKS” 


Filling the “hollow leg” of growing 
boys and girls keeps the cook on the 
jump. Yet “‘just anything” won’t do 
for the “snacks” that are tucked in 
between three regular meals. 


Date Bread, Peanut Butter Bread, 
Fruit Filled Cookies, Gingersnaps, 
Brownies, Cup Cakes, Ham Biscuits, 
Cheese Rolls—are just a few good “‘hol- 
low leg’’ fillers at baking time. 


The crowd likes to gather for after 
school ‘‘eats’”” at homes where mother 
bakes good things like these with Royal 

. they all taste better and are more 
wholesome made with this famous 
Cream of Tartar baking powder. 


Royal, the Cream 
of Tartar baking 
powder. Abso- 
lutely pure. 


FREE: The famous new 
Royal Cook Book, 360 
recipes for breads, 
cookies, cakes, muf- 
fins and a variety of 
other up-to-the- 
minute dishes. 
Send the coupon. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 213, 595 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Please send me the new edition of 
the famous Royal Cook Book 


Name. 





Address 





City. State 








Do you remember Midge? You'll like Scatter just as much 
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LEADER'S NATURE GUIDE 

















FIRST AID KIT 














Let’s Go Hiking 


Hixe Pack, L-161. A guide for your spring hike............ $ .05 
Pack BASKET, with harness. Size 12” Y-541..........sccccssessooee 2029 
Ds Se yale es, ampere ere meee 3.25 
ee 06 F995 osc. ccd tno 3.75 

Ruck Sack, 17” x 15%, Y-536. Comfortable to carry, light, 
SII ss ssnssicannsanevsinroncoarancicsaentnteisneseneneinrersisacantansseninen: aa e 
CANTEEN, 1 qf. SiZ€, ¥-561.......ccccsccssscsscssecscerssssseseceseressscesees 2650 
COMPASS, plain, K-581..............-.cccccceccscccrsccoesovesensecsoescoosssesss 1.00 
SOOM TINE. Ti Wi sccsss cscs cececsscscoccecenedsstiscs 1.50 

CoMBINATION KNIFE, Y-501. Just the knife to cut shav- 
SNE DOE GD Fi as ccccsciecssnnaricstiteinnittinnsinisirciiciannaiarinanianiiiens 1.50 

Heavy Two-Biapve Knire, Y-502. A heavy knife for par- 
RR, WENN, 1B eacececcsceiescsnsoninisennncnnsoomncetaninadisencinimneerses 1.00 
gS, | OE | 
SR Airem, B96, Ch, WBE cectertescscccenscsennnensincintsnniniesosvnarocnen 1.85 


Mess Kit, W-811. Contains all utensils for cooking and 
INE sc. cactchs casincendgnciecensococacanyeiedd vesbdiocpeedeieiakossersniionsets re 


Girt Scout Kopak, K-631. Leatherette case with insignia. 


Be RMAs ON INE PII vice sscassens aacsieaccniccdivenncauadaceaiaesincansinsar 6.00 
First Aip Kit, K-301. A necessity on every hike................. .80 
LEADER’S NATURE TRAIL GUIDE, L-401...........0.....:cccceceeeeeees 25 
NaTurRE Projects, Bird, L-421; Flower, L-426; Tree, 

vc oc cccepsenssnceietsncesz oid edboniunbeanevenxannndacdechasiateonintad each .40 

LE 5 eee ae me NSC EE ENERO each .20 


GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT DEPT. 
670 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 











GIRL SCOUT KODAK 








Style experts say that accessories must match your spring wardrobe— 
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“T Am a Girl W ho—” 


_ (Continued from page 41) 
party in the Adirondacks over the Easter 
holidays, because I had a relapse and 
squandered every cent of the money I’d 
saved for the trip. 

Not so long ago I was feeling very 
comfortable over having the carfare and 
enough money for incidental expenses 
salted safely away. Then one afternoon 
about ten days ago I spied in a smart 
shop window just the most adorable pair 
of silk lounging pajamas. I must have 
those for the party, I told myself. Burst- 
ing into the shop I inquired the price, 
and though it was more than I usually 
pay for a dress, much less pajamas, I 
soon convinced myself that they were an 
absolute necessity. Then the salesgirl 
showed me a perfectly sweet pair of 
mules to match. And I was lost! Of 
course, I bought them! 

I won’t take the time to relate all 
the painful events of the following week. 
I just went on a sort of spending jag, 
and when I finally came to my senses it 
was four days before the girls were 
“taking off” and I hadn’t much more 
than carfare to the station. “No,” I said 
to myself, “if I begin borrowing again 
T’ll feel that all my struggles of the last 
year have gone for nothing.” And now 
that I’ve written that, I don’t feel so dis- 
couraged after all. At least I’ve had the 
courage to take my punishment. And I’m 
not in debt. And next time I meet that 
bewitching creature, Extravagance, I 
have a feeling I’ll keep my head a littie 
better. I never again want to feel the 
way I did yesterday when I saw the girls 
piling into the train for that exciting 
party in the Adirondacks! 


When You Open 
Your Closet 


(Continued from page 27) 
checked gingham. Its shelves are covered 
with finely checked gingham, edged with 
rickrack braid. Boxes are covered with 
the same gingham, while bold one-inch 
checks are used for the bags. 

Or, perhaps you’d like to use plain 
colors—Nile green and peach, for ex- 
ample. In this popular color combination 
the shelves are finished with a frill of 
Nile green taffeta. Boxes are covered 
with Nile green crépe paper, lined with 
peach color. Hat stands and coat hangers 
are peach. Dress bags are Nile green 
glazed tarlatan bound with peach bias 
binding. When two sisters share the same 
closet, one may use green boxes and 
green bags, bound in peach, and the 
other may have peach boxes and bags 
bound in green. 

The scheme of your closet may be 
carried out into your room. The same 
water-proof paper that you use on your 
closet shelves will be just as handy for 
your dresser drawers. The same mate- 
rials that cover your hat boxes may be 
used on fascinating vanity boxes, letter 
boxes, stocking boxes, and waste baskets. 
And the same quaint toile is charming 
when made into a quilted bed cover. 
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CHIEF LONG LANCE 
reveals the Silent Language 


HIEF Buffalo Child Long Lance, make for healthy feet and legs. How 
mostfamous Indianauthor-athlete, he observed them and then invented a 
has written a booklet about the almost new shoe on the principle of the ‘‘bare- 
forgotten Indian Sign Language. He has foot tread’’ is also told in his booklet. 
explainedthe movementsand illustrated His shoe is one of the many Goodrich 
them with over 80 photographs. You Sport Shoes, famous for their light 
can easily learn how to talk in this sign weight and stylish appearance. 
language. Send for his big 32-page booklet. It 
There are other secret signs that will give you hours of fascinating fun. 
Chief Long Lance points out, signsthat Fill out the coupon now! 


Goodrich 


S ort The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Dept, 2G 
Akron, Ohio 


Enclosed find 10¢ in coin or stamps. Please 


send me “How to Speak in the Indian Signa 
oes Language” by Chief Long Lance. 
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Earn your own money to 


complete your costume—through the Earn-Your-Own-Club 
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well-dressed girl will find not only the 
latest style but incomparable comfort 





‘GH.BASS & Co. 





For Campus, Street or Sports wear, the 


in these different up-to-the-minute 


BASS 
Rangeley Moccasins 


Their soft, beautiful easily cleaned 
leathers and trim lines will set the 
Campus styles this year. 





You ought to have a pair. 
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Write for 
dace Catalog 


113 MAIN STREET 
WilTON, MAINE 














KNOW 


EARN WEAR 
Girl Scout Merit Badges 





Wild Flower Finder 


ower 


Symbol—Fl 


Show Your Badge! 


Girl Scout Badges add immeasurably 
to the beauty and distinction of your 


uniform. 


Wear them! Let your 


friends be proud of the honors you 
have won. 

Girl Scout Badges are beautifully 
designed—and beautifully made by 


the 


largest makers of embroidered 


emblems in the world. 


Sold 


Manufactured by 
Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


only through. Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 














FREE 
CATALOG 


Just off the press. 
Fully illustrated | 
—Showing Wad- 
ing Boots, Cloth- 
ing, Tents, etc.; 
for fishermen and 
motor campers. 


L. L. BEAN 
32 Main St. 
- - Freeport, Maine 
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ROBERT BUIST CO. 


UISTS SEEDS 


Garden Guide and Catalog 
Mailed FREE on Request 
Tune in Tuesdays—WJZ 7:15 P.M. 
Novelty Instrumental Group 
Short Gardening Talk 
Phila., Pa. 














Cuticura Soap 
Shampoos 


Cleanse the scalp and hair of dandruff and dust and 
assist in the healthy growth of hair. You will be de- 
lighted with their fragrance and efficiency, Send for 
trial outfit Soap and Ointment with full direétions. 
Address: “‘Cuticura,”” Dept. L, Malden, Mass. 











Notice to New Subscribers—When you send in your subscription to The American Girl, be 
sure to send in your name and full address with it. If you don’t, the magazine, of course, 
cannot go out to you. And you certainly want your magazine when you subscribe for it! 

















Little Houses and 
Great Fun— 


(Continued from page 29) 
months there are definite periods like 
those of most Girl Scout camps. Particu- 
larly the homemaking phase of the Girl 
Scout program receives emphasis by 
each set of girls who have the pleasure 
of living at Hawthorne House for a few 
days. The conditions are ideal for com- 
pleting the second class requirements 
of table setting, cooking, and bed mak- 
ing. In the summer, merit badges, such 
as cooking, canning, housekeeping, and 
craftsmanship, are among the most pop- 
ular worked on by the girls. 

“About four week-ends during the 
winter months I set aside for the exclu- 
sive use of the leaders so that they may 
have the pleasure of living in this lovely 
home, becoming better acquainted with 
one another, and learning how a week- 
end down there with a group of girls 
can be spent to the greatest profit and 
with the most pleasure. The house itself 
is charming and homelike in its sim- 
plicity and has all the equipment of a 
well appointed home.” 


Are You a Gardener? 
Then you'll be interested in this 


Did you ever hear of a garden pilgrim- 
age? Neither did we until we had this 
letter from Mrs. Jesse E. Correll, of 
Webster Groves, Missouri. And we pre- 
dict that you will be establishing the 
same tradition by the time you have 
read the letter telling about the Kirk- 
wood, Missouri, Girl Scouts. 

‘Have you seen the lavender delphi- 
nium! I followed a little Girl Scout 


| and in a moment we stood together 





before a spike—taller by several inches 
than my little guide—about which 
clustered thickly the exquisitely poised 
blossoms. 

“Many such moments have come to 
the Kirkwood Girl Scouts and their 
guests in the course of three seasons of 
successful garden pilgrimages. The 
mothers of the girls in the troop sponsor 
the pilgrimage and make all arrangements 
for it. Preparation is simple. The Garden 
Clubs have been most helpful and the 
owners of the loveliest gardens in our 
community are so much interested in 
Girl Scouting that a score of them every 
year lend their gardens for an afternoon 
during the spring blossoming season. 
From one to four are open each Satur- 
day afternoon during May so that, by 
the end of the pilgrimage, we have seen 
at least one example of every type of 
garden within a reasonable distance. 

“Last year, each day of the pilgrimage 
had an added attraction. On two after- 
noons, quaintly dressed English country 
dancers wove their lovely patterns on 
the green velvet under the trees. A 
specialist in Iris culture shared his art 
with us one day, and singing spring 
carols by Girl Scouts was the high point 
of another afternoon. 

“The proceeds from the garden pil- 
grimage have relieved the troop of 
money worry and have made possible 
very many lovely things.” 





Your own contributions in “The American Girl!”— 
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Grandmother Brown— 
The Story of a Real Pioneer. 


Reviewed by LOUISE PRICE 


Secretary, National Camp Department 


AST YEAR a great many of our girls, 
especially our older girls, reported 
that they frequently read aloud John 
Brown’s Body by William Rose Benet, 
at campfire. I was glad to hear that, for 
it certainly was one of the outstanding 
books of the year, a narrative, historical, 
epical poem, beautifully written and well 
worth reading aloud. 

In this year’s vintage of books, I find 
another volume you will like for group 
or campfire reading and that is the very 
interesting and significant story, Grand- 
mother Brown’s Hundred Years by Har- 
riet Connor Brown (Little, Brown). THE 
AMERICAN GIRL editor has asked me to 
tell you about this book because I grew 
up in Athens, Ohio, and once saw Grand- 
mother Brown herself—the George 
Beacon University dinner she describes 
in the book took place on the campus 
right in front of the house where I 
lived and I was there—and also I 
happen to know personally a great many 
of the people she mentions. 

Grandmother Brown, who lived to be 
one hundred and one years of age, told 
the story of her life to her daughter- 
in-law, Harriet Connor Brown, and to- 
gether they have given us a splendid 
picture of pioneer living which pioneer 
camps especially will enjoy. The story 
is told in a simple and natural way and 
as one reads one realizes the debt this 
people and nation owes its early settlers, 
especially the New England settlers, who 
had fled from religious oppression and 
helped to establish the right of freedom 
of worship. Grandmother Brown was a 
descendant of this New England stock, 
transplanted in Ohio, and then trans- 
planted again as the frontier moved west 
into Iowa. The story is real and it is 
interesting for girls today to read be- 
cause it gives an idea of what has hap- 
pened in this country during the last one 
hundred years. One can see here how 
one’s grandmother, or one’s neighbor’s 
grandmother, maybe, lived, and it makes 
one realize why the best of our pioneers 
were such sturdy folk. Life made them 
so and they grew into interesting people 
because they faced life with ideals, with 
great courage, with simplicity and with 
resourcefulness. 

Some of you 
may have read 
Giants of the Earth 
by Rolvaag. That 
is a good pioneer 
story, too, which 
came out in 1928. 
But there we see 
in Beret a woman 
of different caliber, 
type and tempera- 
ment who was 
broken by the 
frontier. Her hus- 
band, Pen Hansa, 





was a real pioneer spirit but Beret was 
not of the same stuff. Grandmother 
Brown, however, was different. She was 
a gallant spirit. Life didn’t get on top of 
her. She kept on top of it! She was the 
kind of person Girl Scouts will read 
about and say, “I hope I can grow old 
like that—fresh, vigorous, interesting 
and interested to the end.” 

She did nothing startling; she was 
limited in education, but she had sturdy 
character and personality. She was of 
her time. She did not believe women 
should vote, she said, because if there 
was any one thing men thought they 
could do better without women, then 
“for goodness’ sake, let them do it.” She 
was the pioneer woman to whom her 
husband, family and neighbors turned 
for counsel and comradeship because of 
the isolation of pioneer living. They 
were very dependent upon her. 

There were many like her, and though 
she did not see clearly enough to be- 
lieve in the freedom and independence 
of women, yet she helped create that 
very freedom and independence, and the 
Girl Scouts of today are her heirs. 


The Trail and Legend Prize 


Here is a chance to write your own 
pioneer story. The Horn Book, published 
by The Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 
offers a prize of fifty dollars to the boy 
or girl seventeen or under who sends in 
before January 31, 1931, the most inter- 
esting document between one and five 
thousand words long about the country 
within walking radius of his or her home. 
This may, of course, be your town as a 
whole or any section of your region. You 
should include at least one picture map 
showing trails and particular places of 
interest. And you may send photographs 
or other illustrative matter. You may 
work on the contest in groups, submit- 
ting your copy under club or troop name 
with the list of members. The prize will 
not be awarded if none of the entries is 
worthy. o 

Material worthy of honorable mention 
if used at all will be paid for after con- 
sulting the author. All other material 
will be returned if 
a stamped return 
envelope is provid- 


formation write to 
The Horn Book at 
The Bookshop for 
Boys 


Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Begin now, to 
find out things 
about the part of 
the country that 
you live in. 
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STRAWBERRY GELATIN “PIE” | 


Bake Royal sponge or butter cake in a | 
round tin. When cold, cover top with | 
| layer of gelatin — made from 1 package | 
Royal Strawberry Gelatin Dessert dis- | 
solved in 2 tups boiling water and | 
| moulded in a pan same size as cake pan. 
| Spread the side of cake with straw- 
| berry jam; then with shredded cocoanut. 
Decorate with fresh or preserved straw- 
berries. Cut in pie-shaped pieces to serve. 








‘Young Moderns 


need no 
second urging! 


x. N with the new” is the creed of 
young moderns — whether 
their interest is dancing, sports or food. 
To the up-to-date young hostess or 
home maker, “the new” is Royal Quick 
Setting Gelatin Dessert. So easy to 
make, so delightful to serve, so quick. 
You can actually unmould Royal 
Gelatin Dessert in half the usual time. 
Its speed inspires interesting new 
gelatin desserts and salads. Get a 
package today and see for yourself! 


a 
Five delicious flavors: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry. 


Insist on Royal, the quick setting Gela- 
tin Dessert. 










FREE BOOKLET— 
*14 New Gelatin 


gO 2 


Desserts,”” contain- ‘ ae 
ing new recipes to ig 
brighten drab menus. 7ELA 


T r 
Desert 





— 





Royat Geatin Dessert 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 


Dept. G-212, 595 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please send my copy of “14 New Gelatin Desserts.” 


Name 
Address 














City 





On the Beholder page—coming soon 
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LADY BIRD 


by Grace 
Livingston Hill 
Fraley, fresh from 
that desperate night 
in the wilderness, 
was in no mood for cocktails in dissi- 
pated New York, where a situation no 
less dangerous awaited her. $2.00 


THE 


WHITE LADY 
by Marcia MacDonald 
Haunted houses, fire, ghosts... what 
adventures befell Constance Wetherill 
in her search for fortune, with love 
beckoning at the end! Four illustrations 
with frontispiece in color. $1.75 


THE 
PRODIGAL GIRL 


by Grace 
Livingston Hill 
Betty Thornton went 


with the fastest set in 
town—until her father 
found out. And then 

painfully, she finds her 
way to romance and happiness. $2.00 


LIPPINCOTT 











PHILADELPHIA 





“ WASHINGTON SQ. 





FOR ALL TIMES | 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF 
ENTERTAINMENT 


By NINA B. LAMKIN 


The most complete and satisfactory book 
of its kind ever compiled. Every sort of 


| GOOD TIMES 
| 
| 
| 


| game, ceremony, stunt and entertainment 
| is here described. 
iI) Concrete suggestions for the home, 


church, school and community. 

| An indispensable guide for teachers, 

| playground directors, and all who have to 
do with recreational work. | 
Over 400 pages of text arid illustrations. | 
ONE BOUND VOLUME PRICE $4.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH | 


| 25 West 45th St. New York City 





Recognized as 
Baco BATIK Dyes(jeogized as 
2-oz. tins in Powder form From $.80 up 
2-oz. jars in Liquid form @ 7 40 a jar 
Baco Paint Stopper @_ . $.50 per ee 
Baco Dystik, Crayon, Box i2 colors, Fs $1.5 

Write for Price List 
BACHMEIER & CO., INC. 

434 West 37th St. Dept. 10 New York City 














Y WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD & CHAIN 2 COLORS 
SESS) STERLING SILVER $135 i20r)$120 EH 
i2') SILVER PLATE +75 MORE) 65 


7 (NE FREE CATALOG Cy aig 

{] 

‘ 2 TTLASS Es VY aoe 
\\ SOMETHING DIFFERENT: PIN COMPLETE ~ @4 








For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls. 
For the Home or School Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 


PLAYS 


How to Stage a 
T. S DENISON & CO. 62 


face Plays, 
ee Make. eoUD, , Gataiogye FREF. 
Dept. 87, CHICAGO 


Books 
That Come 
With 
Spring 


By 
ELINOR WHITNEY 


| ipeneey THREE story books to tell you 
about this month, and then I am going 
to discuss some especially good non-fic- 
tion books that have been published re- 
cently. 

Apple Pie Hill by Helen C. Forbes 
(Macmillan) is the story of the fortu- 
nate recovery of some family silver hid- 
den away during Revolutionary days. A 
young girl named Dark Aldrich deter- 
mines to find this treasure in order that 
her cousin, Cornelia Barnell, shall not 
always have to live in the gardener’s 
cottage on the place while disagreeable 
Mrs. Jenkins rents the lovely old-fash- 
ioned mansion. Of course, Dark suc- 
ceeds, in the end! 

“Rufty-Tufty” is of great help to her 
in her search for the hiding place of the 
silver but I shall not say who or what 
Rufty-Tufty is. 

Betty Bradford, Engineer by Mary 
Montague Davis (Macmillan) is the 
story of how the East and the West 
blended together make an interesting 
person out of Betty Bradford. She is 
sent to a boarding school in Boston but 
her summers spent in an engineering 
camp in the Cascade Mountains within 
sight of beautiful Mt. Shasta give her 
many fine experiences. Her uncle and 
guardian is a famous engineer, much 
absorbed in his railroad building, but 
Betty makes good in his eyes and adapts 
herself well to the life of the open. There 
are exciting rides on locomotives, en- 
counters with rattle-snakes, and many 
exciting surprises. 

Is there anyone who does not like a 
good animal story? Moorland Mousie 
by Golden Gorse (Scribner) is the life 
story of a pony. Moorland Mousie and 
Tinker Bell were born by Withypool 
Common on Exmoor, and Moorland 
Mousie tells how they ran with their 
mothers over the great open spaces 





among the rocks and heather. Finally 





) 


they are caught and come to know 
Patience and Michael who ride them for 
the first time. Then comes an accident 
and Moorland Mousie is sentenced to be 
sent away because “no one wants an 
excitable pony.” Then follow hard days 
spent drawing a greengrocer’s cart over 
slippery streets and among motors, but 
Fate is kind to Moorland Mousie and the 
end finds him in good hands again. The 
story is well told and the numerous 
drawings by Lionel Edwards are full of 
life and action. 

Nowadays there are many books on 
science so fascinatingly written that 
they make as interesting reading as any 
story book. Such a one is Inez N. 
McFee’s The Wonderful Story of Sci- 
ence (Crowell). Each chapter is de- 
voted to a particular science, including 
astronomy, geology, botany, zoology, 
anthropology, chemistry and physics. 
Perhaps the chapter headings will be 
nothing more to you than rather long 
names, but if you venture into one of 
the chapters you may find yourself held 
by the simple unfolding of an unusual 
story full of intriguing marvels. This 
book merely aims to present the funda- 
mentals of the various subjects in the 
hope that each reader will be interested 
enough to follow one or more of them 
in greater detail. From this book he will 
start out equipped with the essential 
knowledge to make later reading fruitful. 

Experimental Science by A. Frederick 
Collins (Appleton) is a series of experi- 
ments which may be attempted by the 
inexperienced with simple, home-made 
apparatus. They seem to be in the nature 
of tricks but in reality they are based on 
well known principles relating to sound, 
heat, light, magnetism, and electricity. 
Do you know how to make bubbles that 
will bounce, or do you know when water 
is not wet and when it will not spill? 
If you try some of these experiments, 








From cloth cut in circles, you can make berets, skirts, dresses— 
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first you will have the fun of being sur- 
prised yourself and then you can enjoy 
surprising your friends. 

No doubt you already know what an 
ardent nature enthusiast is Mr. Samuel 
Scoville Jr. Perhaps you have read his 
Everyday Adventures and Wild Folk. A 
new book of his is called Wild Honey 
(Little, Brown). This, too, is full of a 
great delight in theout-of-doors, and every 
day spent in the woods isan extraordinary 
adventure, for Mr. Scoville has trained 
his eyes and ears so that there is noth- 
ing in Nature which escapes his attention. 

Animals Looking at You by Paul 
Eipper (Viking) is an extraordinary 
book by a keen observer of animals. It 
is made up of short sketches of animals 
in captivity, and their actions are inter- 
preted with understanding and humor. 
The photographs which illustrate it are 
as fascinating as they are brilliant in 
photographic technique. 

Good Times For All Times by Nina 
B. Lamkin (French) is a book which 
will prove of great value to group- 
leaders who are constantly racking their 
brains for new and interesting enter- 
tainments. It is a cyclopedia of enter- 
tainment and covers every kind of party 
you ever heard and, what is even better, 
a great many that you never knew of. 
If you want entertainment for large 
groups or small groups, men, women, 
boys and girls, or children, you will find 
a great variety of suggestions, all of 
which are excellent. 

Youth’s Highway by Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay (Holt) contains five plays writ- 
ten in the forms of drama that flourished 
in the Middle Ages—the interlude, the 
morality play, the miracle play, the 
pageant, and the nativity play. Aside 
from their interesting form each has an 
interesting idea. The first is a play in 
which thirteen year old Michael Angelo 
carved a faun’s head and won recognition 
of his talent from Lorenzo, the Magnifi- 
cent, the great Florentine patron of art. 
Young Michael Angelo was set in the 
midst of envious apprentices, but his 
great talent could not be held back. ‘The 
earth for mud-birds; but for eagles—the 
heavens!” The second play “In the Days 
of Piers Ploughman” is based on the 
ancient poem, Piers Ploughman. Any 
one of these plays would be worth much 
time and effort given to their produc- 
tion. There are good suggestions at the 
end for costumes and stage settings. 

Lowell Thomas always writes of men 
who have done dramatic and daring 
things. You probably have read his story 
of Count Luckner or of Colonel Law- 
rence in Arabia or perhaps some other. 
His last book The Hero of Vincennes 
(Houghton) is the story of George Rogers 
Clark and the part he played in the 
American Revolution. His march against 
Vincennes, the British stronghold on the 
Ohio, has been described as “the most 
adventurous and daring campaign of the 
Revolution”. 

Another life-story of an entirely dif- 
ferent type is Myself When Young, a 
Boy in Persia by Youel B. Mirza 
(Doubleday). I happened to be standing 
by when a young girl brought this book 
back to a young people’s lending library. 
She remarked as she turned it in, “That’s 
a good book—one I should like to own.” 

















—suddenly 


the deathlike stillness of the house was broken by a long, 
keen, piercing shriek . . . it was the only house for miles 
along the lonely Jersey beach. 
The Coast Guards called it a 
haunted house, but no one really 
knew. Then its eccentric owner 


disappeared. 


What did the face in the cupola 
window, the gray shawl, the 
blood-stained finger prints, the WINDMILL 
pair of silver spectacles, the 

scrap of paper, thesilver cufflink BOOKS 
and the warning message have only 
to do with her disappearance? 


TWO 
NEW 





Read what happened when Mercedes Haynes set out to piece 
these clues together and solve the mystery of the old house in 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ANNE SHAW 


One of Augusta Huiell Seaman’s most 
exciting stories—now ready in the dollar 


WINDMILL Edition. 


UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


Edith Bishop Sherman’s entertaining story 
of four lively heroines in a modern board- 
ing school is also just published in the 
WINDMILL Edition. 


You can buy books by all your favorite authors—Ethel Cook Eliot, Caroline 
Dale Snedeker, Forrestine C. Hooker and many others in this WINDMILL 
Edition for only $1. WINDMILL BOOKS are books that sold formerly 
for $1.75 and $2.00, selected because they are books that girls everywhere 
want to own—and published in handsome new editions f-3 of $1 each. If 
you want to see a complete list of WINDMILL BOOKS fill out the 
attached coupon. 


JUNIOR BOOKS 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me your catalogue of WINDMILL BOOKS. 





And more lovely things than you ever dreamed of. Learn how in May 
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1 WISH BOB 
WERE HERE WITH 
HIS HARMONICA! 





MAYBE HE 
ISN'T COMING! 


an hk \ 7 
| | HOPE HE DOES 
COME OR THIS PARTY! 


Ne 




















Are You the Popular 


One in Your Crowd? 


bana ai you like tobe able to 
play the harmonica so well that 
you could make your crowd sit up 
and take notice like Bob and Ann 
do? Wouldn’t you always like to be 
in demand at parties—always “in” 
on all the good times? 


WELL, HERE’S YOUR CHANCE! 


Without costing you a cent, you can learn 
to play the harmonica almost like a pro- 
fessional in a short time. Just send the 
coupon below for the FREE Illustrated 
Instruction Book, “HOW TO PLAY THE 
HARMONICA.” 

You don’t have to know one note from 
another to begin, for this book tells you 
just what to do and illustrates each easy 
—. In afew minutes youcan play thescale 
and the simple melodies shownin the book. 
And soon you'll be amazing your friends 
with the way you can reel off popular airs. 

**T never had a music lesson in my life,” 
says twelve-year-old Bob Lewis from Ohio. 
“I did not know one musical note from 
another—but now I play any song, popu- 
lar, classic or jazz, I have ever heard, and 


my Hohner and [ are very popular.” 

Brenens loves the hautteiee, and you 
can always have it with you, no matter 
where you go. 














Name -—— 


Mion —$ $$... 


John Philip Sousa, the famous band- 
master says, “I ama great advocate of the 
harmonica and especially endorse the 
harmonica bands.” 

In thousands of schools and camps har- 
monica bands are being formed. A special 
booklet giving full directions will be sent 
free to those in authority. 


A QUALITY INSTRUMENT 
Hohner Harmonicas are the choice of pro 
fessionals everywhere. Musicians recognize 
them as the “‘world’s best”; real musical 
instruments, true in tone, accurate in pitch, 
aha in workmanship. While Hohner 

farmonicas are slightly higher in price 
than inferior instruments, you eae 
the satisfaction of knowing you own the 
best—one thatenables you toplay anything 
from jazz to opera. Learn to Sor a Hohner. 
Fill out coupon nowand mail it AT ONCE. 


You can get Hohner Harmonicas everywhere, 
in many different styles—at all prices. 


FREE inccruction Boot 
Mail 


Coupon 
TODAY 
See how 
easy itis 
to play 











M. HO#NER, Inc., 114 East 16th St. 
Dept. 3-D, New York 


Please send me at once FREE Illustrated Instruce 
tion Book which tells me how to play the harmonica. 





| 
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The House with the 
Cross-eyed Windows 


(Continued from page 20) 

full skirts that touched the floor and 
its cuffs and fichu of snowy white net. 
She thought that the soft white hair, 
framed by the gray bonnet tied under 
Miss Sharpe’s plump chin in a neat 
little bow, made her resemble an old 
style miniature. 

“This is delicious,” Miss Sharpe 
chirped, giving Allison a smile of thanks 
as she tucked a pillow at her back. “I’m 
particularly fond of ginger cookies, my 
dear. Then too, as I rarely make calls, 
this is quite a treat to me.” 

A wail from outside made Mrs. Adair 
pause in her reply and then excuse her- 
self abruptly as she ran out to rescue 
Malcolm who had fallen down and 
scraped his knee. 

“Oh, yes, we expect to remain here,” 
answered Allison. 

“But,” Miss Sharpe rather hesitated 
as she took another cookie, “doesn’t it 
make you children rather nervous to 
stay here alone during the day? The 
place is so big and rambling, and every- 
one says—well—er—” 

“That it is haunted,” laughed Allison 
as she took a big bite of her cookie. 
Then her voice dropped to a confidential 
murmur as she glanced over her shoul- 
der. “Mother hasn’t heard the talk 
about it’s being haunted,” she explained 
in an undertone, “and we haven't told 
her for fear she’d worry over the 
noises—” 

“Noises?” echoed Miss Sharpe as she 
pulled up her lace mitts and gave Alli- 
son a keen glance. “Why, what kind 
of noises, child?” 

Allison colored and looked very much 
embarrassed as she realized that her 
tongue had been running away with 
her. “I didn’t mean to tell about it,” 
she admitted uncertainly, “for we de- 
cided not to mention it at all to any- 
one. But the first night when Bob and 
Robin were here cleaning, there were 
dreadful shrieks and the sound of wail- 
ing bagpipes.” 

“Tt certainly doesn’t sound very at- 
tractive. Still, I think you’re quite right 
not to alarm your mother unnecessarily. 
And it was probably wind, or over- 
excited nerves, for you say you haven’t 
heard it since?” 

“N-n-no. But everything seems queer. 
Some cakes and sandwiches disappeared 
that same night, and then Rob found 
some money in a teapot. So we’re—” 

She broke off in spite of Miss Sharpe’s 
flattering interest, at Robin’s imperative 
call from above, and jumped to her 
feet as Mrs. Adair came hurrying down. 

“Rob wants you to hold the band- 
ages,” Mrs. Adair explained as she re- 
sumed her seat and smoothed her 
rumpled hair. “I hope you will pardon 
me, Miss Sharpe, for this unexpected 
delay, but I couldn’t find the arnica.’ 

“Isn’t she quaint and old timey?” 
said Allison enthusiastically to Rob 
after the wounded warrior was bandaged. 

“T wonder why she ever called on us. 
—she’s so exclusive,” she mused on, 
Wedgwood china and pie crust tables 





If yow’re a girl who just can’t resist spring hikes, write us about then— 
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dancing through her mind. “She was 
ever so interested when I told her about 
the bagpipes—” 

“Oh, you didn’t, did you?” exclaimed 
Rob in rather a provoked tone of voice. 

To tell the truth, Allison was already 
regretting her confidential chat with 
Miss Sharpe, but she was not going to 
admit it. 


’ 


So she tossed her curls with an un- 


concerned air. “I don’t see why my 
judgment is not as good as yours.” 

She paused on the landing a moment 
to recover her poise and to smooth her 
ruffled plumage after Malcolm’s en- 
thusiastic hugs. 

Mrs. Adair had gone into the kitchen 
to pour another glass of orangeade for 
her guest. Allison could hear the tinkle 
of the ice in the pitcher, and she mo- 
mentarily forgot her own woes. 

With lagging steps she started down- 
ward, stopping at the curve of the stair- 
case to peer over the banisters. The 
armchair in the corner was empty, and 
the footstool, too, was gone from before 
it. Then, as her eyes traveled about the 
room she saw why, and her lips parted 
in a gasp of astonishment. 

The footstool had been pushed over 
before the old grandfather’s clock in the 
corner, and standing upon it on tiptoe 
was Miss Sharpe, with her voluminous 
skirts bundled about her. The glass 
door of the clock was open wide, and 
she was feeling over the woodwork at 
the back and at the top with both hands. 

Allison paused, one hand on the 
banister, to stare with all her might at 
this most inquisitive caller, who was 
now passing her fingers up and down 
the side walls of the clock case. Pos- 
sibly the intensity of her gaze was what 
caused Miss Sharpe to turn about sud- 
denly on the footstool and peer up over 
the top of her spectacles. 

“My dear, I really must apologize,” 
Miss Sharpe chirped as she clambered 
down from the footstool and closed the 
clock door with a little slam. “You see, 
I have a passion for antiques and I’m 
afraid I let it override my sense of po- 
liteness; but this old clock is a beauty.” 

She glanced half apologetically from 
Allison to Mrs. Adair who, orangeade in 
hand, had just entered the room in time 
to hear the last few words. 

Allison’s face cleared at once. Of 
course, that was the explanation, for 
she had heard about Miss Sharpe’s 
house full of antique furniture. 

Nevertheless after Miss Sharpe had 
gone, Allison departed slowly toward 
the kitchen with many backward glances 
over her shoulder at the clock which was 
ticking away diligently. For deep down 
in her mind was the recollection of the 
hurried, flurried manner with which 
Miss Sharpe had examined the clock 
case. But she kept her thoughts to her- 
self, which was Allison’s way. 

It seemed to Allison that the evening 
dragged by slowly in spite of the really 
jolly time they had. Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry and Tony came over shortly 
after supper to call. 

“Guess who called on Mother to- 
day,” Bob suddenly demanded, when 
they were all seated on the porch. 

(Continued on page 50) 








ring 
the world 
to your troop 
meetings with 


FILMO PROJECTOR 


OMANCE, adventure, thrills 
a-plenty await the lucky troop 
which owns a Filmo Projector. You 
have only to name the movie you 
want to see among the hundreds of 
subjects in the Filmo Library. From 
travel and scientific subjects to cur- 
rent releases featuring famous actors, 
there are films to suit the interest of 
everyone in the troop. 

The Filmo 57 Projector, recog- 
nized as the finest instrument of its 
kind, is almost jewel-like in its 
smooth-running precision. This 
makes for long wear and accurate 
projection. It has a unique direct 
lighting system of tremendous 
power, which will show your movies 
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in brilliant, theater-clear images on 
a screen as large as 9 x 7 feet or as 
small as 5 x 7 inches. 

It takes but a moment to set up 
Filmo and thread it. From then on 
it runs itself. Automatic in every de- 
tail of operation, it even contains a 
safety-screen which guards the film 
from heat when you want to stop 
the movie ona certain frame for still 
projection. The tenderest tenderfoot 
in any patrol is an expert when it 
comes to running a Filmo Projector. 

Ask your Captain to send in the 
coupon for name of nearby Filmo 
dealer, and for illustrated literature, 
including the leaflet, “Filmo in 
Scout Organizations.” 


Catch your Troop in action with FILMO 


Pp, engaged in its varied activities, at home 
. never fail to fascinate its members . 

ith the Filmo Personal Movie Camera, you are 
assured of professional results, for Filmo is made by Bell & 
Howell, makers of the famous studio cameras used by the 
world’s foremost producers for more than 23 yeats. Filmo 75, 
shown at right, costs but $120 in leather carrying case. Has 
F 3.5 lens (interchangeable) and takes 50 or 100 feet of film. 
Other models from $180 up. 


.. or their 


Filmo 57 Projector, shown at left, $198 up with carrying case. 


Models available for 32 volt D. C. camp lighting plants. 


BELL & HOWELL 


Filmo 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, Dept. P, 1824 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 


New York + Hollywood 7 


London (B. & H. Co.,Ltd.) 


Established 1907 


Bet & HOWELL Co., Dept. P, 1824 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Please send me literature, including leaflet, “Filmo in Scout Organizations,” 


and give the name of a nearby Filmo dealer. 
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And please send us photographs—lots of them—for use in “The American Girl” 
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“Square Pegs 
Round Holes” 


cover that a bowl of Shredded 
Wheat and milk every morning 
is the food that keeps her fit 
for the team, and fit for study. 
It supplies all the strength- 
giving nutriment needed for 
study or play—and in a deli- 
cious, easily digested form. De- 
licious with fruits. 





Hundreds of them in every 
school—in hockey and basket- 
ball—in every walk of life. The 
clever girl doesn’t have to ask 
the coach where she belongs. 
She will discover herself in 
due time. And she will also dis- 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


For HEALTH’S Sake 
Roller Skate oor Rubber 
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YOU SHOULD HAVE 



















“CHICAGO” Roller Skates are 
Eine best made. None others like 
“L encourage — skating 

Ff &.. +. poise and gracefulactions. 
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“CHICAGO” Roller Skatesrun true. 


“Ce oller rs 
Their easy action helps build sturdy 
bodies and s 
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Zs ‘prevent slipping. 
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rT speed. 
Wheels spin 10 times longer and 
are ee aaeaes not to come apart, 
“CHICAGO” Rubber Tire Wheels are made of Spe- 
bs cial Hard Composition Rubber. They outwear steel 
Rose 2 to 1 and permit speed without noise. 


ae “CHICAGO” Roller Skates have Rubber-Cushioned 
b © shock: 2 oscillating Trucks--Resist wear 









No. 181 Combination Super 
Skate for Boys, Girls and 
ve ~ oon Roller Skates have Extra Wide Clamps with wedge grip. Grownups. orth $50 in 
Al 7 Will fit any shoe and hold fas goatee and joy F, pany 
r De 
@ “CHICAGO” Roller Skates have professtonal high.stee! heel back. One Girect (Pos Postpaid) on receipt 
skate for Boys, Girls or Grownups. of price and dealer’s Dame. 
“CHICAGO” Roller Skates are guaranteed in every way. They lead 
9 all others and are superior in construction. 
10 “CHICAGO” Roller Skates are the Champions’ Choice--They have 
broken World’s Records. Don’t accept substitutes. 


Join The “Roll on Rubber” Club 
Get FREE — beautiful gold finish skate pin, Membership 
“A Certificate and Booklet, “How to Roller Skate.” Send 
Dealer’s name and 10c to cover postage. 
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Double Tread 
“Triple-Ware”’ 
Stee! Wheel 
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Are they healthy? 
Are they fast? 
You should see 
them go! 
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The House with the 
Cross-eyed Windows 


(Continued from page 49) 

“T give up before I start,” Mrs. Perry 
acknowledged with a smiling look at the 
two boys who were perched side by side 
on the veranda railing like two huge 
birds roosting on the limb of a tree. 
“Was it anyone particularly thrilling?” 

“T don’t know how thrilling she was, 
for Tony and I were so hard at work 
on the fence that we never laid eyes on 
her. But it was a Miss Sharpe from 
the village, and the girls say she was 
quite a character.” 

Mrs. Perry looked up with interest. 

“Then you are bursting into society,” 
she informed them emphatically. “Why, 
Miss Sharpe is noted for never calling 
on anyone but a few old friends of long 
standing. She is said to be the most 
exclusive person in Cloverdale.” 

“That’s what I thought,” Robin 
burst out eagerly as she repeated the 
conversation she had heard at the post 
office. “I was never so surprised in my 
life. She was unusual, but as charming 
and friendly as could be.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry exchanged an 
astounded glance. 

“IT can hardly believe my ears,” ad- 


| mitted Mr. Perry, and turned to Mrs. 


Adair with a comical air of bewilder- 
ment. “Miss Sharpe is a charming and 
cultured woman. But she has a well 
earned reputation for being stand-offish 
and unapproachable.” 

Mrs. Adair looked very much amusea 
but very much astonished, too. “You 
certainly do surprise me,” she laughed 
good-naturedly, “for she didn’t impress 
me at all like that. Why, she was not 
at all formal, and she was so interested 
in this old ramshackle place and even 
was kind enough to admire our old 
clock.” 

“Well, you can just bet your boots 
that if Miss Sharpe admires it, it is a 
real antique and is a really worth- 
while piece of furniture. She knows 
what she is talking about when it comes 
to antiques,” Mr. Perry observed sagely. 
And then the talk turned to other things. 

When the Perrys had left and the 
family was coming in from the porch, 
Allison smiled happily. “I do think we’re 
going to have some jolly times here,” 
she said. 

“In spite of our family ghost?” 
laughed Bob. 

“Oh, Rob’s expecting to discover all 
sorts of delightful things tomorrow 
when we clean the library,” put in Mrs. 
Adair mildly with an amused smile at 
her daughter as she straightened the 
living-room chairs. 

“Well, why not?” demanded Robin 
in the same joking tone. “We might as 
well live in hope.” 

“I’m afraid we'll soon live in a sieve 
if we can’t raise the money to mend 
this roof,” her mother responded as she 
kissed Robin goodnight. 

In their room Robin muttered re- 
belliously to Allison. “I’m tired of 
scraping along,” she said as she brushed 
her hair with vigorous strokes. “I wish, 
oh, how I wish that we had enough 
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a Personal Stationery... 
— “Made Just For You!” 
' High a clear white bond paper — unusually 


smooth ting surface, with that crisp, crackly 
“*feel’” that identifies it to everyone as superior qual- 
ity stationery. 
YouR NaME and ADDRESS on every sheet and enve- 
lope in rich dark blue, up to 4 lines. Type is_espe- 
cially designed for clearness and good mee. - 
a personal stationery you will be proud t An 
ideal gift with your friend’s name. “Attractive ‘3. “ietter 
monogram if you prefer. Just send $1.00 (west of 
Denver and outside U. S. $1.10) and this generous 
supply of stationery will come by return mail, post- 
age prepaid. Please write or print clearly. Prompt 
service and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


SIGNET STATIONERY CO., Box A4, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Attention Girl Scouts! 


Do you know that you can quickly 
learn to play the Rexcraft Official Girl 
Scout bugle, and that there are only 
five notes to learn? 
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Do you know that a Girl Scout bugler 
easily becomes a troop and camp lead- 
er, earns a merit badge, and develops 
her lungs? 


Do you know that in all Girl Scout 
camps and on all Girl Scout hikes, 
there should be buglers for protection? 


The Official Girl Scout Bugle. 


It is specially designed for the use of Girl Scouts 
by Rexcnart, Inc., the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of bugles. A thoroughly professional 
musical instrument, in key of “G”, with quick 
slide to “F”, in bright brass finish, strong and 
durable. 


Buy the Rexcraft Official Girl Scout bugle from 
your local Girl Scout agency, your local Council 
Headquarters or from Girl Scout National Equip- 
ment Headquarters, New York. 
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Latest —_ Siae. 50 Perfect Name Cards and Case 35c 
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With Novelty case and “end box. 
Send Stamps, Coin, or Money Order. 
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BROWNIE NAME CARD CO. 

157 Main St., Coventry, R. 1. 
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Dian BRACELET hand hammered out of sterling silver 
by NAVAJO and PUEBLO INDIANS of New Mexico, and 
set with genuine, high grade turquoise matrix, together 
with leaflet illustrating and explaining symbols used by 
Indians in decorating ———. tstactory and blankets. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfacto 
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money to buy a new roof and repair 
the entire place. Don’t you, Allison?” 

“You might as well wish for the 
moon,” yawned Allison as she scrambled 
into the big bed and stretched out luxu- 
riously. “Where would we get it?” 

“Find it,” Robin murmured sleepily 
as she thumped her pillow into place. 
“Oh, Allison, let’s hurry up and hunt 
and hunt as hard as we can and see if 
we can’t come across something.” 

“Uh-huh,” mumbled Allison with a 
smile in the darkness as she reflected 
how very soon her own search was go- 
ing to begin. Just as soon, in fact, as 
Robin was fast asleep for the night, and 
so far away in the land of dreams that 
she would not notice that her sister was 
gone from the bed. 


CHAPTER X 
In the Middle of the Night 


To tell the truth, Allison dropped 
into a doze herself, and when she opened 
drowsy eyes again, the even breathing 
at her side told her that Robin was off 
to the land of Nod. Then, very cau- 
tiously she fumbled about for her felt 
slippers which she had put on the chair 
beside her. The boards of the floor had 
never sounded so loud. 

How dreadfully dark it was! If only 
she had thought and borrowed Bob’s 
flashlight. Then, as she rounded the 
bend of the staircase she saw with re- 
lief that the moon had risen and that 
long golden bands of light slanted in 
through the front windows, lighting the 
corner of the room by the old clock but 
giving an unexpected eerie look to the 
entire place that made Allison shiver 
and pull the kimono tighter about her. 

Sudden thoughts of bagpipes, ghostly 
wails, and cross-eyed men flashed 
through her mind, but she set her jaw 
and pattered across the room deter- 
minedly. 

First for the footstool. It was still 
over by the big armchair where her 
mother had replaced it, and very cau- 
tiously Allison lifted it and carried it 
over in front of the clock. 

Very cautiously she unlatched the 
clock case door and, peering inside, 
started feeling up and down the walls 
as she had seen Miss Sharpe do. She 
hadn’t the slightest idea what to expect, 
but inch by inch her fingers traveled up 
the right side and down the left, feeling 
only smooth polished wood beneath her 
touch. And it was the same way with 
the back. 

With a sickening sense of disappoint- 
ment she paused at last, and stooped to 
wipe the sleeve of her kimono across 
her perspiring face. She knew that what- 
ever other searching she expected to do 
must be done quickly, for the moon- 
light was perceptibly fainter. 

But where else could she look? Then, 
as she reluctantly pulled herself to her 
feet and stifled a yawn that threatened 
to overcome her, her eyes fell on the 
floor of the clock case beneath the wag- 
ging pendulum and all thoughts of bed 
and slumber fled as if by magic. Miss 
Sharpe had not examined the floor—at 
least while Allison watched her, and as 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Hop! Shlp! 
EXTRA help for 


mother's spring cleaning 


Froors to scrub. Woodwork to 
brighten. Windows to wash. Curtains 
and linens to freshen up. Of course, 
mother needs extra help right now. 
And Fels-Naptha will give it to her. 
For Fels-Naptha brings her good 
golden soap and plenty of naptha 
working together. Two safe, active 
cleaners loosening stubborn dirt— 
without hard rubbing. Remind mo- 
ther,too,that Fels-Naptha's extra help 
brings easier washdays all year round. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Every Which Way 
in Ireland 


By a Girl Scout 


Alison Barstow Murphy 


A fifteen-year-old Girl Scout’s 
own story of the summer she 
spent in Ireland. Traveling 2,000 
miles by bicycle, automobile, 
donkey cart, and jaunting car, 
she had all sorts of fascinating 
experiences. 


On Sale at All Bookstores 
$1.75 


2 W. 45—PUTNAM’S—New York 
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your active feet! 


Come on girls! Let’s put more ease 
and comfort in each step —let’s 
make the “going” easier! Wear— 


MOCASOX 


—da sport Anklet exclusively made 
for Girl Scouts — for hiking— 
tennis and every in and outdoor 
sport. 

Smartly styled to match the 
Official uniform with Trefoyle 
pattern in the cuff. Made in two 
qualities— 


Wool and Rayon —75¢ the pair 
Mercerized — 50¢ the pair 
Sized from 7 to 10% 

Order your MOC-A-SOX by mail from 
the National Girl Scout Equipment De- 
partment, 670 Lexington Avenue, New 


York City—or thru an authorized depart- 
ment store agency in your community. 


HERBERT HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
93 Worth St., NewYork City 
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The House with the 
Cross-eyed Windows 


(Continued from page 51) 


Mrs. Adair had only been in the kitchen 
while pouring the 
orangeade, Allison was reasonably cer- 
tain that the visitor’s inspection had 
been of the briefest. So she crouched 
down again on the small footstool and 
methodically started to work. 

It was not until she touched the left- 
hand corner that she felt any difference 
at all, and then her groping fingers, 
sensitive to the slightest change in the 
satin-smooth wood, brushed against a 
tiny bump. Shaking with excitement, 
she pressed it down again and again, 
but it was not until the third time that 
there was the least result, and then 
with a sudden “click” that startled her 
terribly, the entire bottom of the clock 
case flew up, disclosing a shallow drawer 
into which something was wedged. 

It felt like leather, and, as with a jerk 
she pulled it out at last—and the bottom 
of the clock fell into place again—the 
last streak of moonlight paled, leaving 
her nearly in darkness. 

By straining her eyes she could just 
make out the outlines of her prize, and 
with a dreadful feeling of disappoint- 
ment she saw that instead of the hoped- 
for jewel case, it was nothing more than 
a fat leather-bound book. 

It must be confessed that Allison had 
a sorry sense of anti-climax. A book was 
such a come-down after the glowing air 
castles she had been building all eve- 
ning! After all her work, however, she 
resolved to examine her find by day- 
light, so, clutching it under her arm, 
she rose to her feet. Then she nearly 
went down with a crash and only with 
difficulty repressed the cry that rose in 
her throat as “bong-bong” struck the 
old clock, so loudly that it gave her a 
terrible fright, and fast as she could go 
she scurried across the black room. 

She tipped over a chair and for 
a long, breathless moment waited to hear 
the household stirring to demand what 
was going on. And only by grabbing 
tight hold of the banister was she able 
to save herself from a bad fall. 

“I do hope the boards won’t squeak,” 
she was thinking, when, from the gen- 
eral direction of Robin’s room, came the 
most blood curdling cry she had ever 
heard. It began on a low minor note 
and gradually mounted the scale, grow- 
ing louder and louder, until with a wail 
that chilled her through and through 
it stopped as suddenly as it began, 


while a faint skirling of bagpipes 
sounded in the distance. 
It was uncanny, and the leather 


volume dropped from Allison’s nerve- 
less hands as she darted across the 
floor, through the entry, and with her 
heart hammering in her side like a live 
thing dashed into her own room and 
looked around. 

Robin was just struggling up in bed, 
and in the same instant Bob’s door 
banged open as he burst into his moth- 
er’s room at sound of her frightened 
call and Malcolm’s scared wail. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Delightful new 
BOOKS for girls 


An Appealing Heroine 
EVEN SARA 


By Gladys Blake. Sara had been neglec- 
ted for a long time until she suddenly 
reveals her true qualities in helping to 
solve a mystery bearing on the Monroe 
Doctrine. A vivid, entertaining story of 
Washington in the days of President 
Monroe. $2.00 








School Fun 
CAROL OF 


CRANFORD HIGH 


By Earl Reed Silvers. This popular and 
lively heroine almost makes herself un- 
popular until she learns the real spirit 
of Cranford high school and joins in a 
series of merry adventures. $2.00 


A Girl Reporter 
JOAN OF THE 


JOURNAL 


By Helen Diehl Olds. Through her cub 
reporter brother Joan learns all about 
the newspaper, works out a special as- 
signment of her own, and solves a 
mystery. Illus. $2.00 


Nature Study 
GREEN MAGIC 


By Julie Closson Kenly. Fascinating 
stories of plant life, which teach the 
elemental facts of biology. Illus. $2.50 


INSECT WAYS 


By Clarence M. Weed. Remarkably in- 
teresting stories which introduce to the 
younger members of the family the world 
of insects. Many illustrations. $2.50 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York 
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Warburton House 


Philadelphia's Newest Hotel 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 
Within walking distance of theatres and 
shopping district 
Ideal stopping place when enroute to sea- 


shore resorts, New York or Washington 


Single rooms 2.00 to 4.00 a day 
Double rooms 4.00 to 5.00 a day 
Weekly rates 


20th and Sansom Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 











‘ 
Prepared for Camp? 

Have you your money ready? Why not 
start a camp fund for yourself—by joining 
the Earn-Your-Own Club now? Write to 
Betty Brooks of the Earn-Your-Own Club, 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


The Sixth Law 


A captain took some Girl Scouts 
on a hike one spring day to teach 
them how to be kind to animals. 
Suddenly she heard a girl crying. 

“What’s wrong?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

The girl replied, “I’ve just sat 
down on a wasp and I’m afraid 
I’ve hurt the poor thing.”—Sent by 
SopuHte BostELMANN, Hewlett, 
Long Island 


Send THe AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. 























Mistress: I believe I smell something 
burning downstairs. Jane, did you re- 
member to turn off the iron? 

Main: Yes, ma’am. I pulled that little 
chain like you told me, then I pulled it 
again to make sure——Sent by NADINE 
BELL, Columbus, Ohio 


Thankful 


It was dinner time on Friday. “Two 
reasons why I like fish,’ mused small 
Gilbert, “is because nobody can give me 
either a neck or a leg.” —Sent by ALICE 
GeorcE, Santa Monica, California 


Obliging 
Officer 





A policeman, seeing a little boy wait- 
ing on a doorstep, went up to him and 
asked what the matter was. The young- 
ster said that he couldn’t reach the bell. 

“Well, then, shall I ring it for you?” 

“Yes, please,” said the little fellow. 

The policeman pressed the bell vigor- 
ously, and then turned to the youngster 
who warned him vigorously: 

“Now, run like the wind.”—Sent by 
Jean Curran, Great Works, Maine 


Get it by Algebra 


JupcE: Do you remember the number 
of the car that caused the accident? 

Witness: I’m afraid I forgot the 
number, but I noticed that if it were 
multiplied by fifty, the cube root of the 
product would be equal to the sum of 
the digits reversed.—Sent by GERTRUDE 
Bop, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Would you 


rather be 
Alice or 


Charlotte? 


Both had high marks 
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at school... 


but how differently they gained them! 


STupyY, to Alice, was just one long grind. 
Evenings, when she really wanted to go 
to the movies or to parties, she stayed at home 
reading through pages and pages of text 
books to get the facts for recitation or exams. 
She wanted high marks at school and re- 
ceived them—but they lost much of their 
thrill because she had worked so hard to get 
them. 

Charlotte received high marks too, but she 
was one of the most popular girls in the 
crowd because she always had time to join 
in the festivities evenings or Saturdays. For 
Charlotte studied the new, time-saving way 
—with CEBCO REVIEW BOOKS. 

These condensed little books, prepared by 
experienced teachers and edited by educa- 
tional experts, contain the essential facts of 
regular school text books in such brief form 
that it now only takes minutes of home study 
to learn lessons that once required hours. With 
their simple aid, there’s no need of that weary 
cramming before examinations—rather, just 
a pleasant summing up and review of that 
which was learned during the school year. 
No more headaches, no more dull evenings, 
but a new appreciation for school, a new ap- 
proval from the teacher. More time for fun! 

There is nothing exclusive about these 
books—they are endorsed by over 34,000 
teachers throughout the United States and 
used by thousands of students to improve 


their school work. Biol- 





ogy, Caesar, History, 
Algebra—there’s a 
Cebco Book for the 
difficult subjects. 
One of the hun- 





REDUCED dreds of letters we 
have received from 
PRICE students reads: “I 


was one of the poor- 
est members of. our 
Physics class before 


for complete set 


By acting now on this 
limited-time offer, you 


will make your entire your little boo ks 
i b i ° 
path | through High | worked a miracle. I 


began to improve in a 
short time. When I 
took our final tests, 
my grade was the 
third highest in a 
room of fifty.” 
CEBCO REVIEW 
BOOKS will do the 


CEBCO 
—the simplified 


new way to study 


The 13 Cebco High 
School titles (see list in 
coupon) total $8.05. This 
month, the set complete 
is offered at $6.70. 


Take advantage of this 
special price. You save 
1.35 in cash, and hun- 
dreds of hours in time 
and worry. 











same for you. They'll make such an im- 
mediate and marked improvement in your 
recitation, such a pleasing increase in your 
examination marks that you'll call them 
your most precious possession. 

Here’s your chance to prove it. Choose 
your very hardest subjects on the list below, 
check them and send the coupon in without 
delay. There’s absolutely no obligation on 
your part, for you can return them in five 
days and your money will be refunded 
without question. We're so sure you'll 
want to keep them that we are making this 
honest offer—as well as a special cash- 
saving offer if you want the entire useful 
set. But don’t delay. Put those school marks 
nearer 100 per cent perfect. Gain that extra 
time for pleasure. Clip the coupon now be- 
fore you turn this page—you can't afford 
to lose another day! 





COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
BOOK CO., INC. 


102 Fifth Ave. 
Dept. A-4, New York 


























Compact, well-printed, rang- 
ing from 64 to 208 pages— 
each Cebco title covers its sub- 
ject completely - in the 
fewest possible words—in the 
least possible time. 




















College Entrance Book Co., Inc. 
102 Fifth Ave., Dept. A-4, New York 








(PLEASE PRINT) 


DE BRB O ..<.c0cecerecesesnseenesnevssnnsconesnaunsssenesssnegnsssneasensesnsasnesnessnonce 





Address 





State 





| 
I 
l Please send me at once the titles checked below. 
| Money order, check or coin enclose 
| © Biology .............. 55¢ (1 Elementary 
| O) Physics _............ 65e Algebra ........... 80¢ 
| © Chemistry 65¢ C) Geometry 
0 French, 2 yrs. .... 55¢ (Plane)... 40c 
| © French, 3 yrs..... 55¢ | 0 6-A History........ 30¢ 
| © Spanish, 2, 3, 4 0 6-B History ...... 30¢ 
| TNS sccusiscesiatosias 65e 0 7-A History ...... 30¢ 
| 0 English, 4 yrs..... 65¢ 0 7-B History ...... 30¢ 
0 Economics _........ 65¢ D 8-A History........ 30¢ 
1 & Companion to CD 8-B History ........ 30¢ 
| a 55¢ CD 5-A Geography... 30¢ 
| © Comp’n to Cicero 70¢ CO 5-B Geography... 30¢ 
| © Modern History 55¢ arn oe = 
| . Sontieee Wanye - (1 7-A Geography.... 30¢ 
| dieval History.... 65¢ (0 7-B Geography.... 30c 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


City 











Read about the most interesting ones—coming soon 
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Come to 


CAMP 
ANDREE 


where you will find 





adventure and fun 






This is the National Girl Scout Camp 
situated in the hills of Westchester 
County, thirty miles from New York 
City. 

Do make your plans early, as hun- 
dreds of girls are looking forward 
to this summer at Camp Andree. 
They come from all parts of the 
country for a vacation full of 
happy adventure, campfires, swim- 
ming, pioneering, canoeing, wood- 
craft, handicraft and archery. 


Open from June 28th to August 29th 


TO GIRL SCOUTS ONLY 
From 14 to 18 years of age 
Rate: $15.00 a week; 

For season of nine weeks, $125.00 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, 
ADDRESS: 


Miss Elin Lindberg, 
670 LexingtonAvenue, New York, N.Y. 


Camp Manager 

















|CAMP MERRYWOLD 


For Girls 10-18. Real camping 
in the Maine woods. All activ- 
ities. The Director has had 
long experience in Girl Scout- 
ing as a Local Director and 
a Camp Director. 





























= “ 
On Lake Winnekeag, Ashburnham, “Mass. 
* MODERN SANITATION. 14th Year. Near New York 


ter sports 
and Boston. 1200 feet above sea level All wa q 
under careful supervision. Sleeping cabins. yn = 
tention. Excellent staff. Three Divisions Ages 4-! i te ig 
. 12-16. Moderate rate. oe a riding we = ; 
Write 3 ee to Mis Roberts. ape OF dk 
5 Mamaroneck Rd. Avnite Plains, N. 

















The House with the 
Cross-eyed Windows 


(Continued from page 52) 

“Rob! Allison! Are you both all 
right?” he cried at once as Mrs. Adair 
hastened to light the gas and then 
turned to soothe badly frightened Mal- 
colm. 

Of course, all thoughts of further 
slumber were out of the question until 
the entire house had been searched from 
top to bottom, and it was a funny look- 
ing little party that trailed after Bob 
through one room after another. 

The doors into the ballroom and 
octagon room were bolted, but even 
that did not deter Bob from shining 
his flashlight into every nook and corner. 

“Well, I give up,” growled Bob after 
the empty rooms over the ballroom had 
been thoroughly gone over. ‘“We’ve 
looked through every closet in the place 
without seeing anything out of the way. 
I don’t wonder that the villagers de- 
clare this place is haunted. I’m begin- 
ning to think so myself.” He bolted the 
doors again as he spoke and stalked 
back to his own room where the entire 
family sank down on the bed and held 
a council of war. 

“Tt sounded so—so weird,” Mrs. 
Adair murmured with a little shiver as 
she cuddled sleepy Malcolm by her 
side. “If there were only some explana- 
tion for it. There must be, of course, 
only we haven’t found it. I’ve never 
heard anything that sounded at all like 
it before, have you, Bob?” 

Bob fidgeted uneasily and exchanged 
a lightning glance with his twin who 
shook her tousled head energetically up 
and down, while her lips formed into 
a noiseless, ‘““You’d better tell.” 

““Well—er—yes, to tell the truth, I— 
we, that is, have, Mummy,” he blurted 
out at last, uncomfortably. 

Mrs. Adair sat up a little straighter 
and looked with keen, eyes at them. 

“Now suppose you tell me all about 
it,” she suggested quietly with a decided 
note in her voice that they all knew 
must be obeyed. “Rob, you look ready 
to burst with news, so suppose you be- 
gin. Have you all heard this noise be- 
fore—and when?” 

“No, Mummy, not all. Just Bob and 
I heard it the night we were here by 
ourselves to clean,” Robin began 
swiftly in her impulsive way, with her 
cheeks the color of carnations from ex- 
citement. “We told Allison about it—” 

“But why didn’t you tell me?” de- 
manded Mrs. Adair at once with a puz- 
zled expression on her face. 

“Because we didn’t want to worry 
you,” stammered Bob, lifting honest 
brown eyes to his mother’s searching 
scrutiny. 

“Tell me everything now,” com- 
manded Mrs. Adair. And they did. 

When the tale was over, Allison dug 
determined fists in her eyes and smoth- 
ered a yawn. “What do you think about 
it all—the disappearance of the cakes 
and sandwiches, the bagpipes, and the 
shriek?” she asked drowsily. 

“I’m not going to think about it any 





These days every girl is interested in learning to become inde pendent— 
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e $/ Here's the 


G SAFEST 
Canoe of themall, 


LIGHTEST — YET 
STRONGEST 


For adventuring in rushing 
streams—leisurely drifting down 
a moonlit river—for every form 
of recreation that brings you 
into the clean, balmy air of the 
scenic lakes and rivers—nothing 
compares with the HASKELL 
Canoe — famous for its safety, 
beauty, lightness, strength and 
speed. 









Only 


$25 Down 


Balance-Easy 


aw ents 


Write for our new, 
free booklet. Learn 
about the HASKELL 
easy-ownership plan. 






HASKELL BOAT CO. 
palem Com Onell, icuge) mpm 
iS ebele. (Cage), bo biel niecy-, eo 







FREE catalogs and expert advice on 
Pa Boys’ or Girls *campsin U. S. (also 

S. “School Guide” free). Learn 
pith. Soe... ratings. State Chartered 
Information Bureau. No fees. 
Address :— 


‘s) AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 
















17 N. State St, 
og, Chicago 
% 





















Wouldn’t it be awful if the 
cleaners lost your best party 
dres ss and you couldn’t get it 

back? Your name, woven in your favorite 
style on fine tape with thread that never 
fades would be your positive identifi- 
on all your 


and economical. Order from 
@ your dealer or wri 


Trial Offer 


Send 10c for one dozen of your 
own first name woven in fast 
cambric tape. 


thread on fine 





FANCY LEATHERS 
for Craft Workers 


A 3-cent stamp brings you samples 
Sold by the half or whole 


skin and cut to measure. 


Tools and Designs, Snap Fast- 
eners to Match Leathers, Sphinx 
Paste, Lacing Punches. 


W. A. HALL 
250 Devonshire St. Boston 9, Mass. 




















more than I can help,” her mother re- 
turned with a little smile. “It did sound 
dreadfully creepy, but wailing ghosts 
are all nonsense, children, and we have 
searched the house thoroughly. Now 
scoot, every one of you, and try to 
make up for this midnight ramble.” 

The sun was streaming through the 
windows when Allison roused again, and 
then her thoughts turned back to the 
events of the night before, and for the 
first time she remembered the book. 

“Dear me, where can it be?” she 
murmured to herself distractedly, not 
even pausing to put on her slippers but 
dashing into her mother’s room and 
searching frantically. 

But there was no sign of the leather- 
bound book on floor or bureau, chair or 
table. 

“Oh, wherever can it be?” she 
mused with a worried frown as she 
fairly flung herself into her clothes and 
raced down the staircase like a cyclone. 

Allison hungrily began her late break- 
fast. “I feel like a millionaire to be eat- 
ing breakfast at this late hour,” she 
smiled. “Oh, by the way, did any of you 
happen to see an old book anywhere 
around upstairs? I think I put it in 
Mother’s room,” she asked Rob very 
casually. 

“I haven’t seen it,” responded the 
twins in a chorus while Mrs. Adair shook 
her head as she hung up her dish cloth. 

“No, you must be mistaken about 
leaving it upstairs,” she rejoined as she 
put down some milk for the kitten. 

With a funny little feeling Allison 
realized that the leather-bound book had 
apparently disappeared from sight. 


What has happened so far in this story 


The five members of the Adair family 
are moving to an old, tumble-down 
house left to them by their Scotch 
Uncle Fergus. He was a miser, and 
fanatic on the subject of anything 
Scotch. Everyone thinks it strange that 
he left no money. Robin and Bob, the 
Adair twins, leave before the rest to 
clean the old house and make it ready 
for the family. As they leave the train 
at Cloverdale, they meet Alastair Mac- 
Intyre, long-time friend of Uncle Fer- 
gus. He tells them of rumors of ghosts 
in their new home, which Robin names 
“The House with the Cross-eyed Win- 
dows” because of its weird appearance. 
Just as everything is going along smooth- 
ly, a series of eerie happenings occurs. 
Food mysteriously disappears. Robin is 
terrified to hear a long drawn moan fol- 
lowed by the faint notes of Annie Laurie 
played on a bagpipe. Just then Mrs. 
Perry, their new neighbor, comes in, and 
for a time the twins forget the queer 
events. That night they are both upset, 
and Bob suddenly breaks into cold per- 
spiration. Far off he hears bagpipes 
playing The Bluebells of Scotland! The 
twins are up early the next morning, 
and forget about haunted houses in the 
excitement of greeting the rest of the 
family. 


Mysterious moans and weird disappear- 
ances continue to keep the Adair family 
in cold chills. See what happens in next 
month’s installment. 








PERFECT CRAFT FOR 
AN OUTBOARD MOTOR 


“O_p Town” square-stern boats are ex- 
ceptionally fine for motors. Their special 
build prevents vibration and shaking. 
They’re covered with heavy, non-leak 


canvas ... no seams to open up and be 
caulked. Come with sponsons if you 
like. You should see the way this boat 
cuts the water—you fairly scoot along! 

Free catalog shows many craft. All 
outboard types, including big, fast, sea- 
worthy, all-wood models for family use; 
rowboats; dinghies; speedy step-planes; 
paddling, sailing and square-stern ca- 
noes. Write today. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 194 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 





















Introducing the 
New Hike Tents 
For Girl Scouts 


Made of Famous Powco Leke-Proof 
Canvas, forest green or brown, strongly 
made to withstand hard usage. Every 
seam reinforced. Hand sewed rings. 
Tent is four feet high, seven feet long, 
five wide. Light, compact, durable. 
Comblete with Jointed Pole and Ropes 
Sold Exclusively by 


Girl Scouts Equipment Co. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York City 














Manufactured by 
Powers 6& Company 
1015 Filbert St., Phila., P: 





RYN AFON 


For Girls—13th Season 
ROOSEVELT, WISCONSIN 


Private Lake. All Land and Water Sports. Ken- 
tucky Horses. Craft Studio. Screened Cabins. 
Hot and Cold Showers. Staff of 35 College Grad- 
uates. ee Nurse and Dietitian. Booklet. 


Lotta A. Broadbridge 
1001 E. Jefferson 
Girls 


Detroit, Mich. 
SWASTIKA 5%; 


A camp on Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. 
Alt. 1300 feet. Mt. Monadnock region. Screened 
cabins, modern sanitation. All activities, Motor- 
boat, gymnasium, riding and trips included in $200 
season fee. Councilor training course for girls over 
18 years. $100 season. Write the Director. 

Mrs. R. E. Hodgdon (Formerly Girl Scout Captain) 

436 Broadway, Cambridge, Massachusetts 











PATON HALL THE PENNINGTON 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A Country School near Detroit—Training for Leadership 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Junior and 


Senior High—Post Graduate. Affiliated with Camp Inter- 
lochen, Michigan. Catalogs. Mrs. P. O. PENNINGTON, 
Box A—% Paton Hall, Romeo, Michigan. 





A good way to start is to join the Earn-Your-Own-Club—write us for information 
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Girl Scout Uniforms 
























Size Price 
Girl Scout Dress............ 8-12 § 5.25 
-44 5.75 
“ ~ Cloth 36” wide 
yd 75 
tT Make- -up Set... .50 
(Consists of pattern, 
lapels, buttons, thread) 
¢ Buttons for eee, each -02 
+ Patterns (only)....... - 25 
Thread, per spool -10 
Hat, Girl Scout 1.30 
Skirt............ 2.75 
Bloomers..... 2.75 
Knee Band Bloomers. 3.00 
Middy (Official) 4 1.75 
Web _ ; oneeit 6 -50 
To 8-12 10.25 
> By (Green, Alligator Cloth) fe 
8-12 6.75 
Unbine”...........ccseeseees {14-38 7.50 
4-44 8.25 
8-12 Her 
eacunsangenecs 14-38 10.2 
sear { 10-44 11.00 
Neckerchiefs, Cotton, each . 45 
Colors: green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, brown, 
cardinal, black, and yellow 
Bandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefS) ...........c.:s2:000+ esse 45 
Size 
Stockings, cotton, . -ll 50 
Girl Scout Camp Uniform 
(Pamico Cloth) 3.75 
(Chambray). eiaalessiushed 2.50 
Windsor Tie, Cotton -25 
Colors: dark green, red, pur- 
ple, blue, yellow, brown 
Folded Tie, Silk...... bane .80 
Same colors, brown excepted 
Stockings, dark om ‘ 
Fibbed, Usle...........00.ccseccere 50 
Ankle Socks, greeM.............--+-++ 75 
Sweater, pull-over, green, = 
WOOL JOTSOY.........-+2-ceecceeereeeeenee 3.25 
Sweater, shaker coat, green 8.00 
Beret (for camp wear) green.. 1.00 
Officer’s Uniforms 
ress Size 
Orel ” see 32-44 $25.00 
Cotton... . 32-44 10.0 
+ Officer's Serge cloth 2 
54” wide, per yd..............+ 4.25 
Braid per yd......... auc 10 
7 Pattern on .82-44 25 
7 Buttons, each ... me 03 
Per 86b......0.0... .40 
Thread -10 
Piqué collar.. -50 
Commissioner’s collar... -50 
Officer’s Hat Lt. Wt.............- 3.00 
Officer's = igh Grade 6%- 8 4.75 
Officer’s Belt, Leather, 
SED BOORS....c0ccccssseosee 28-38 1.75 
- 40-46 2.00 
Officer’s Top Coat.......... 32-44 14.25 
Officer’s Cape sevsrecee OB244 20.00 
Officer’s Camp Uniform 
(Pamico cloth) ..........ccsseseeeeee 7.00 
(Chambray) = 6.00 
*s Sport e 
—" 28-38 1.00 
40-46 1.25 
Windsor Tie, crépe de Chine 85 
Windsor Tie, mercerized pongee 25 
Colors: navy blue, light blue, 
green, yellow, purple, re " 
Stockings, lisle, browM..........00+ v5 
Brownie Uniforms 
Size - 
Brownie Dress epee 8-12 §$ 2.65 
Brownie Material 32 
wide, per Yd............:ceeeesereees 25 
+ Pattern 8-12 -30 
Cap, small, medium, large 7 +35 
Belt, Leather, Sizes 26-28- 30... -50 
+ Brownie Wings ° 20 
+ Golden Hand 10 
+ Golden Bar Hy 





+ Emblems 


Badges 


t > pmo Stars 
Gold scemnauenate 


Silver 
+ First Class Badge... 
+ Troop Crests 
+*Life Saving Crosses” 

Silver.. 

Bronze... , os 
+ Proficiency Badges 
+ Second —. a 
+*Thanks Bad 

Heavy . ‘ate with ber... 

10K Gold P 

Gold Plate Pins 

Silver Plate 





Insignia 


+ Armband... 
+ Corporal’s Chevror 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader’ : Chevron.. 
Patrol Leader’s Chevron............ 
Insignia (for 


t Lap 





+ Brownile.............. 
¢ Brown Owl 








nw 
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STANDARD PRICE LIST FOR 


GIRL SCOU 
EQUIPMEN 

















































Price Price 
+ Committee , $ .75 Girl Scout Short Stories 
+*Community Service 35 NOME: © vnnscesaceosecseessovecsheneness $ 2.00 
T*Golden Eaglet, Midget, Series 2...... aa 2.00 
BE ER cechigipocienscasinabenasictes 2.00 Girl Scout Song Book 1.00 
+*Golden Eaglet, Large, Girl Scout Word Book.. ; 35 
EE adudasdadiinaasissivecemindanad 5.00 Health Record Books, each........ -10 
t ia —6. a. “Bronze.......... -50 Per dozen ca - 1.00 
7 Girl Scout Pins Handbook, Cloth Board Cover. 1.10 
10K Gold (safety catch) . 3.00 Flexible Cloth Cover -80 
Gold Filled (safety catch) .. 75 English Girl Guide . 75 
New Type ; : +15 Home Service Booklet, each...... 10 
Old style plain pin ‘i 05 Per dozen.. 1.00 
Midget gold filed : -50 How to Start a Girl Scout Troop .06 
Worn by Officers or Girl . .. .. aes 5.00 
Scouts when not in uniform International Conference and 
+ Senior Girl Scout Pin............ -75 World Camp Report 1.25 
~ Tawny Owl Pin acne -25 Juliette Low and the Girl Scouts 2.00 
Kettles and Camp Fires 50 
"] Knots, Hitches = Splices +55 
American Flags Life Saving Booklet 115 
2x3 ft. Wool $ 2.25 Lone Girl Scout Trailmaker.. .10: 
2 a | 3.60 Lone Girl Scout Adventurer 35 
Minimum Standards for Girl 
ae 35 
~ 1 Troop Flags Patrol Register -10 
2x3 ft. Wool 2.60 10c per letter | patrol System for Girl Guides. 25 
S25 ft. Wool....... 5.75 20¢ per letter | patrols and their Court of Honor .20 
NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter Rivets, By Birdsell Otis Edey.... 200 
troop flags and penants. Stories and How to Tell Them.. 1.25 
Scout Mastership....................c00. 1.50 
+Troop Pennants Three Degrees in Hiking -10 
Lettered with any Troop number $ 1.50 —— and Trailing with the “ 
rl Scouts .35 
, Witchery of Archery 2.00 
Signal Flags 
Flag Set ternpiete , S$ .% 
Includes 1 pr forse Code 
flags, 1 pr. Semaphore flags, Nature Program 
sticks and carrying case. Leader’s Nature Guide $ .25 
Morse Code (1 pr. flags only) -40 | Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides 
Semaphore Flags (1 pr.).......... 50 ee -03 
Including sticks and carry First Class and Rambler -05 
ing case. Second Class and Observer -10 
Pe phew of 3 aesesesoecbie +15 
Nature Projects 
P Staffs Bird Finder .40 
1 in. x 7ft. Jointed with spiral Garden Flower 40 
G. %. Emblem..... $ 6.75 Wild Flower se “40 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle 5.00 Tree 5 “40 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with ae 3.50 Insect... 50 
G.s pabiom—coparete - 3.70 Land Animai “40 
Eagle Emblem—separate 2.60 Tock Finder requirements only 
Spear Emblem—separate 1.60 Star Finder complete with 
Flag Carrier 2.60 FEQUITEMENES............0..000e0000 -20 
Flag Standard... 1.50 | Requirements (in outline form 
for any of the above projects) 
Literature ERATE -10 
Audubea pty Plates 
Brown Book for Brown Owls.... § .50 Pe Se TD ncistdateneaivinnitsnsite 1.00 
Brown Magic.............. nie 75 
Brownie ergs English oes -25 
Brownie Games nglish.......... 50 
Blue Book for Leaders...... 25 Pageants and Plays 
Camping Out (By L. H. W eir) 2.00 Pageant— 
Camp and Field Notebook Cover -50 Girl Scout’s Hope Chest 
Ceremonies around the Girl (By Alice Sandiford)........ $ .15 
"> See 28 Plays— 
Community Servine Booklet. +10 How St. John Came 
per dozen i 1.00 Bencer’s School..............000 15 
First Aid Book. -60 A Pot of Red Geraniums...... 15 
Games and Recreational Methods Why the Rubbish? sxrsenie 15 
for Clubs, Camps and Scouts Everybody’s Affair «15 
(By Chas. F. Smith)........... 2.00 When the Four Winds Met 
Girl Guide Book of Games........ -50 (By Oleda Schrottky)...... -15 
Girl Seout Diary..... 30 Magic Gold Pieces 
Girl Seout Game Book.. -60 (By Margaret Mochrie).. +15 
Girl Scout Handyfacts........ 3.00 Simple Dramatics for Troop 
Girl Scout Hike Pack aakenes 05 II, cociestisnetssatucdabdsessasn .50 

















IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR ORDERING EQUIPMENT 


1. Girl Scout Equipment can be sold only upon written approval of 
registered captain. 

2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money 
orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 

3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when 
official Girl Scout green cloth is purchased from National 
Headquarters. 

4. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 

When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you 

are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting throughout 

the country, and to maintain your National Organization. Above 

prices are postage paid and subject to change without notice. 

+ Authorized department stores cannot sell these items. 

*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 


MAIL ORDERS TO 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


670 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


or 
Purchase From Your Local Department Store Agency 





Price 
Producing Amateur Entertain- 
ments (By Helen Ferris).... $ 2.00 
Records 
Troop Register 
(Field Notebook Size).......... $ 1.55 


Additional Sheets 
Cash Record (15 sheets) hd “4 
Per sheet (broken pkg.) 
Treasurer's Monthly bey 
(30 sheets) ..... ej) ) 4 
Per sheet (broken ‘pkg. ). 2ce 
Treasurer's or Seribe’s Record 
(15 sheets) -.-..- 25¢ package 
Per sheet (broken pkg. ) jas 3c ea. 
Individual Record 
PI PID, racecdsssetpannoscoaced 25c package 


Per sheet (broken pkg.)........ 2c ea 
Troop Advancement Record 3e a sheet 
Troop Reports (30 Sheets)... 25¢ package 

Per sheet (broken pkg.).. 2c ea. 

Post Cards 
Brownie Laws, each..... —s | 28 
Brownie Song, each lee aae .03 
Girl Scout Laws, each........ 05 

Per hundred hia 4.50 
Girl Scout Promise, each 05 

Per hundred . 4.50 


Girl Scout Nat'l Headquarters 2 for .05 
Seasons (set of four) 5 

Per dozen sets 
Silhouettes (set of siz) .10 








Per dozen sets 1.00 
Series of Law Cards, each 03 

Per hundred 2.50 

“4 Girl Scout is Cheerful” 

“A Girl Scout's Honor is to 

be Trusted’”’ 

“s Girl. Scout is Kind to 

Animals”’ 

“A Girl Scout is Thrifty” 

Posters 

New Building Poster 94%x11% §$ .10 

per dozen 1.00 
Girl Scout Poster “(By Karl 

Johnson) Large...... : : -25 

Medium... .20 

Small -05 
Girl Scout Creed (By Henry 

Van Dyke) : -15 
Girl Scout’s Promise, 11x16 «15 

Per hundred mn 2 10.00 
Girl Seout’s Promise, 10 

Per hundred..... : 8 00 
Girl Scout Laws 

Size 14x19 - au 30 

Size 9x11 -10 

Miscellaneous 

Astronomy Game...... i J $ 75 
Axe, with sheath 1.85 
Bead Loom 1.25 
Belt Hooks, eztra pocetaaahe -05 
eee—SS « pound camel's 

ha ° sanvedensiese 6.50 
oi ale 0. D .— 3 % pound 

all wool, size 66x80.. 4.75 
Bugle........ Gnemeniae 5.00 
Camp Toilet Kit - 2.35 
Canteen, Aluminum nae 2.50 
Compass, Plain 1.00 

Radiolite Dial 1.50 
Cuts Running Girl 1.00 

eS RET 75 


First Aid Kit with Pouch.. é .80 
First Aid Kit, No. ; 
Flashlights, Girl Scout. 2.00 
Handkerchiefs— 








Linen, each 35 
Box of three 1.00 
Cotton, each.... -20 
‘oz of six 1.00 
Rucksack, green 2.85 
Ss | eee 1.50 
No. 3... sscasemetbanata 1.00 
Sheath Knife 1.60 
Woodman’s Knife 2.00 
Kodak a 6.00 
Memory Book, Black 1.50 
Black and gray 2.00 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces 2.75 
Mirror—Unbreakable.. € 25 
Neckerchief slides, green only 10 
Paper Weight, Bronze or Black 
Girl Scout Feeding Rabbit .50 
Poncho (45x72) 350 
Poncho (60x82) 4.75 
Purse, green suede, 50 
_, silver 3 to 9; 1.00 
10K Gold, 3 to 9 3.00 
Rope, 4 ft. by % in. 15 
Lots of 5 or more, each 10 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt 3 
Scissors (with case) 1.25 
(without case)... ; 1.00 
Sewing Kit, Tin Case 25 
Aluminum Case aa 50 
iin a kinticeneasiiverenicaaitesores 55 
Sun Watch 1.00 
Tree Marker (not engraved) 8.00 
Engraving per letter % +25 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
bossed in gold.... -02 
3 for 5e; 12 for 15e; 100 
for $1.00 
Wall Chart 
(For troop wasnt) 1.25 
Whistles 2: _ -20 
Whistle, Officer er’s iene .35 
Wrist Watch, Locust 2B 6.50 
Locust 12.50 








More surprises await Rob and Robin and the other Adairs in— 
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Hobnobbing about Hobbies 


By INABELLE COLEMAN 


MONG MY most trea- 
sured possessions are 
the handiworks of some of 
my young friends who have 
hobbies and use them well. 
On my desk is a silhouette 
of Ben Franklin sitting at 
his desk. The girl who made 
it has a knack with scissors, 
and her free-hand cutting is 
marvelous. Instead of let- 
ting this talent go to waste, 
she has harnessed it and 
made it an absorbing hobby. 
One holiday I received a 
gift—a beautiful carved mahogany tray, 
made by a girl who found this hobby by 
accident. Sitting around camp whittling 
on some soft maple left-over scraps, she 
began to make a design on wood. Her 
first jack-knife production was not per- 
fect, but it gave her an idea, and wood 
carving has become her beloved hobby. 
In her basement is a splendid workshop. 
She made all the equipment there, and 
bought tools. She takes her designs from 
nature. My tray is carved in the beauti- 
ful grape pattern. Her materials cost 
nothing, for the furniture factory in her 
town is glad to let her have pieces of 
left-over wood from saw dust and shav- 
ings. And with wood carving as a hobby, 
you can make book-ends, paper knives, 
desk sets, picture frames, and dozens of 
other useful and attractive things. 

Many girls like to make larger things 
—book racks, benches, rustic furniture 
for the summer house, etc. I know 
a girl who has long studied birds and 
their habits, and so became interested 
in their homes. She knows just the size, 
material, shape, windows, doors, etc., 
preferred by different kinds of birds. 
And now bird house architecture, design- 
ing and home building has become her 
hobby. 

Basketry is a favorite hobby with 
many girls. They gather honeysuckle 
vines, peel them and make lovely trays, 
all kinds of baskets, vases, jewelry cases, 
handkerchief and candy boxes, pen trays, 
telephone screens, and other things. 

Leathercraft is another popular hobby. 
And you’d be surprised how many girls 
ire taking up sewing, knitting, and 
embroidering! It’s really quite fashion- 
able! Yesterday I saw a beautiful couch 


cover knitted from many colors harmon-. 


iously woven into an artistic design. The 
dye mills discard their experiment 
skeins, and are often glad to give the 
yarns to people who can make good use 
of them. And, too, you can get left-over 
material from dressmakers, tailors, and 
local hab- 
erdashers. 

Many girls 
love to make 
pottery. One 
day a group 
of Girl 
Scouts visit- 
ed Jugtown. 
When they 
came’ back 








home, they began to look for 
soil that had the texture and 
“feel” of potter’s clay. And 
in the meadow brook of the 
home of one of the girls, 
they found the clay. Imme- 
diately the whole patrol 
went enthusiastically to 
work. They constructed a 
most ingenious kick wheel 
and then improvised a kiln 
that was successful. And 
two of the girls have made 
the making of pottery their 
particular hobby. 

We might talk on and on about handi- 
craft hobbies, sealing wax projects, 
paper flowers, silk flowers, wax flowers, 
painting, drawing, and hobbies of that 
kind. But we must think of the “collect- 
ing” hobbies, too. They’re lots of fun. 

I know a Girl Scout who has more 
than a hundred autographs of great and 
renowned characters. Gathering these 
bits of script has been a thrilling ad- 
venture. And if you’re a nature lover, 
you will be fascinated by the interests 
of taking your own photographs of birds 
and animals and flowers and ferns and 
trees. And who knows? You may be- 
come an expert photographer, too. 

You'll find it really exciting to make 
other collections—of new and beautiful 
leaves and ferns; of different kinds of 
rocks; of the hundreds of different 
kinds of flowers that grow in your part 
of the country. 

But if you’re a collector, you'll be 
sure to need a scrap-book. So get your- 
self a big one—and with spring coming 
along, start out on your search! You'll 
be amazed at the variety of flowers and 
leaves and trees and bugs that you can 
find—and probably not more than a 
couple of miles from your own back- 
yard! (And maybe right in it). And if 
you keep on collecting—and studying 
what you collect—you'll soon become 
an expert in a field of your own! 

There are, of course, hundreds of 
other hobbies, and we can’t even begin 
to mention all of them here. There’s 
the girl, for instance, who has her own 
dog kennels, where she raises pedigreed 
dogs. And the girl who loves biology— 
so she has turtles and lizards and fish 
of all kinds and—well, a regular menag- 
erie to study for hours at a time. And 
at Christmas she was given a micro- 
scope—so now she’s perfectly happy. 

But the important thing in choosing 
a hobby is to select one which will 
eventually become your absorbing in- 
terest. Then start learning everything 
you can 
about it. 
Read books. 
Talk with 
other enthu- 
siasts. Make 
experiments 
of your own. 
Youll be 
gladyouhave 
your hobby. 








Dead Country Packet 


Contains 18 all different countries 
which no longer issue stamps. Epirus, 
Ingermaniand, Crete, Prussia, White 
Russia, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Western Australia, Queensland, form- 
er German Colonies and many others 
This packet of stamps from obsolete 
countries for only 10c to approval 
applicants. 

—E KALB STAMP CO 
' Box 80 Garrett, Ind. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c 


Fine triangle stamp: set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mm. scale. 1 air-mail set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; packet 
good stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, 
ete., etc.—entire outfit for {2c to approval applicants. 
Nice pocket stockbook, val. 25¢ with every order. 

ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 126, | Rutherford, N. J. N. J. 


ThrillingWarScenes 


A packet of all different stamps showing exciting scenes 
and records of nations at war. Includes siege guns; firing 
squad; mounted troops; prisoners of war; fire-pot hurlers ; 
hand-to-hand bayonet struggle; bloody battle scenes; troop 
transport; red cross stamp; dying soldier; victory stamps, 




















etc. Send for this thrilling ‘‘Big Parade’’ packet at once— 
limited supply. Only 10c to approval applicants 


W. A. ROWELL, 58A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





Stamps for Collections—One cent each 
24 Algeria 24c:; 14 Cameroons 14c; 10 Chad 10c; 12 
Dahomey 12c; 17 Fr. Guiana 17e; 13 Fr. Guinea 13¢;7 Fr 
India 7c; 11 Fr. Oceanica lle; 12 Fr. Soudan 12¢; 15 Gabon 
13c; 22 “Guadeloupe 22c; 26 Indo China 26c¢; 11 Kouang 
Tcheou lle; 11 Ivory Coast Ile; 14 Madagascar l4c; 14 Mar 
tinique 14c; 12 Mauritania 12¢; : 11 Middle Congo lle; 22 
New Caledonia 22c; 9 Reunion 9e; 12 Senegal l2c; 11 St 
Pierre lic; 12 Somali 12c; 19 Togo 19c; 11 Ubangi lle; 22 
Upper Volta 22c; 11 Wallis & Futuna lle. Postage Extra 
No orders under 30c¢. Fr. Guiana 4e on 15 No. 83, cat 
se for one cent with a purchase of $1.00 or more. 

AS. A. TOWNSEND—THE STAMP MAN—Akron, 0. 


FREE!" INT RLD 


Fine packet 65 different stamps from Cape Verde, Jamaica, Mozambique’ 
c.. including “7 ing soldier, beautiful we ah Apa, savages, 

ai ” - applicants, 

Special De- 

Y LIMITED 





AM P 
















r) 
at RA SUR Se “TO 
WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6021 Harper Ave., H-4, CHICAGO 


Dutch Baby Rides A Dolphin! 


on the New Netherland Char., comp. 20c; Italy—Crown 
Prince Comm., 3c (5c ordered alone) Fernando Po, 
112-114, Cat. $1.20, 30c. All for 50c. Approvals & lists 
A. G. A. G. Simmons Stamp Company Horton, Mich. 


~ THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 
a dime. 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


nite’ « RARE CONGO 
2 AIRMAIL! 
(Also & other airmail stamps) 
m are included in our packet of G1 all- Cc 
different from such “strange’’ coun- 


tries as Antioquia, Morocco, Hy- 
Sudan, etc. for Se 


Monumental Co., Arl ington, Battimere: Md. 


150 DIFF. ! Great Menagerie Pkt. 15¢; Famous 

° Rulers Pkt. 25c¢; Rich Central & §&. 
American Pkt. 15c; All Four Pkts. only 50c. 1000 World 
Stamps $1; Special “African Pkt. 15c; Fine U.S. Pkt. 25c; 
Extra Air Mail Pkt. 25c. B. & K. Stamp Co., Newville, ‘Pa. 


CONFEDERATE Essay, 50 diff. foreign, 7 U. S 
Commemoratives, 2 Liberla, 4 
Guatemala, all for 8c to approval applic ‘ants 

— Stamp Co. Walbrook Sta., . Baltimore, Md. 


pide. CONFEDERATE STATES °St¥ 


14 diff. searce Confed. essays only Se to new approval ca 
Tatham Stamp Co. 49 Van Horn, Dept. 7.W. Springfield, Mass- 


100 FINE STAMPS, only 25 cts. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Money back if not satisfied. 
N. Y. 
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William 3. Grant, 6317-18th_ Ave., Brooklyn, 





50% Discount. Sent Anywhere 
Approval Sheets American Girl Goes. Frederick 
B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 


07 All Ditf, Stamps given free to Approval App. ; 2c 
1 postage. Paige Stamp Co., Oak Park, Ill. 


STAMPS 105, China, ete., 2c. Album (500 illust.) Se. 
List free. Bullard, 446 Tremont St., Boston 




















Send for our Catalog of Rings and Pins 
for Schools, Clubs, Frate and Military 
— om prices. Kings, > No. 
up. Pina, 350 up. Sterting$1.00 
Cc. K. GROUSE p= hong 
125 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, M 


WARES TNS eS 


Either of these new designs in heavy a 
silver Dlate, tv two enamel colors, any 
Se ea., $3.48 dos, 

With. J -. guard chain 75¢ 
ea., doz. Catalog in 
colors free. 250 designs. Write 
today. Miller Jewelry Co. 
io Greenwood Bldg., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 

















“The House with the Cross-eyed Windows” in the May issue. Don’t miss it! 
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Our April 


Contents 


Art and Poetry 
Cover Design . Edward Poucher 
A Tree at Dusk Winifred Welles 


Decoration by Helen Faick 


Stories 


Jo Ann and April Fool 
Ellis Parker Butler 
Illustrations by Garrett Price 
Easter in the Rain 
Helen Diehl Olds 
Illustrations by Edward Poucher 
with the Cross-eyed 
Windows . Edna Clark Davis 
Illustrations by Robb Beebe 
Through Walls of Fire 
Hubert Evans 


Illustrations by George Avison 


The House 


Special Articles 


“IT Am a Girl Who—” .... 
Illustrations by Jean Calhoun 
If You Are Tall 
Hazel Rawson Cades 


Illustration by Katherine Shane Bushnell 


Our Merit Badge Pages 


“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary” 
(Garden Flower Finder) 

Ellen Eddy Shaw 
Seven (Cook) 
Winifred Moses 

When You Open Closet 


(Needlewoman) Anna Coyle 
Illustrations by Elizabeth DuMond 


One Day in 


Your 


Books That Come with Spring 
(Scribe) Elinor Whitney 


Our Scribes’ Corner 


Little Houses and Great Fun— 


Our Girl Scout Pictures 


Girl Scout Little Houses . . 30, 


Other Pages of Interest 
Along the Editor’s Trail 
Subscription Contest Winners 
Well, of All Things! 
Grandmother Brown 
Louise Price 
Scout 
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Laugh and Grow 
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Inabelle Coleman 
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April Showers 


Our puzzle picture this month has a 
rather timely and seasonable look to it. 
We see two young girls walking serenely 
through a brisk shower, possibly going to 
a Girl Scout meeting or on a shopping 
tour. At the first glance, there seems to 
be nothing unusual about the scene and 
as there is no intricate rebus or acrostic to 
solve, we are just about to pass it on as 
a mere picture. 

Suddenly, however, we see there is 
something that is not quite as it should 
be, and even decidedly wrong. We wonder 
if the girls realize that there is something 
out of place with their apparel or have 
noticed that there is only one headlight 
on the automobile that they have just 
passed. 

Yes, the picture is full of errors and 
missing things. In fact, there are at least 
twenty of them, so let’s see how many 
of them your sharp eyes can discover. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
five-letter word square: 

A luminary 

A musical work 

A riddle 

A coating 

Speed 


» 


wh = 


ne 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at 
a time, change TROT to WALK in seven 


moves. 
Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, six new 
words will be formed. The six added 
letters will spell the name of a prophet 
mentioned in the Old Testament. 


1,Owl 2. Pen 3. Oil 4. Owl 5. Sage 
6. Corn 
Ye Olde Time Riddle 
What would Neptune say if the sea 


dried up? 
A Charade 


My first is in clan and never in tribe. 
My second in threat is never in bribe. 


My third in prince is not in king. 

My fourth in duke is not in ring. 

My fifth is in light, but never in glow. 
My sixth is in friend and also in foe. 
My seventh in chief is never in trails 
My whole a city in far-off Wales. 


Geographic Acrostic 


The first and fourth letters of the six 
five-letter words which are defined below 
will make the names of two countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. P 

1. To absorb 

2. Public 

3. A fictitious tale 

4. A heavenly messenger 

5. A fissure 

6. Made of oak 


Concealed Presidents 
The name of a president is concealed 


in each of the following sentences. 
1. There is a dam six miles from here 
that is a sight to see. 
2. The girls are playing jacks on the 
porch. 
3. We are now in the tropic level and will 
be here for some time. 
4. We floated down the river on our raft 
after pushing off shore. 
RvutTH V. SAWYER, 
Troop 40, Chicago, Illinois 





Worp Jumpinc: Rice, race, 
soak, soap, soup. 


App A Letter: 
VASSAR. 


Ye Otpe Time Rippte: An auto wheel. 

Aw Enicma: “Wreck of the Hesperus.” 
Greocrarnic Acrostic: Lame, iron, bard, ebon, 
race, inca, agog. LIBERIA, MOROCCO. 
Worp Buitpinc: An, ran, rain, grain, gratin, 
grating, granting. 


rack, sack, sock, 


The six added letters spell 





If you like 


“The American Girl,” 


why not tell your friends about it? 
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GIRL [Ss SCOUTS 
REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


APPROVED SHOE || 


GENUINE OFFICIAL SHOES 
BEAR THIS SEAL 

















STYLE 105 


Brown Elk Moccasin 
“GOLD SPOT”’ 
Leather Sole 
Goodrich Rubber Heels 


STYLE 115 


Smoke Sport “Wilo” Elk 
(Washable) “DuFlex” 
Gristle, rubber sole and 
tennis heel 
Sizes 2% to 10 


Widths AAA to D 


HE “SPORTSTER” Officially Approved 

Girl Scout Shoe has been acclaimed by 

Girl Scout leaders throughout the country 
as being expressly designed to meet the exacting 
requirements of Girl Scout activities as well as 
for general service. Every possible feature has 
been incorporated to make the “Sportster” Offi- 
cial Girl Scout Shoe the ideal shoe for foot com- 
fort and foot health. 


“Sportster” Official Girl Scout Shoes are available in the follow- 
ing sizes and widths, thus insuring proper fit. 


Children’s Sizes 
85 9 95 10 105 11 
a. ¢. 4.2. e 
B 4 sf 





















































OFFICIAL 
GIRL SCOUT 


SHOE 


$5.75 West of 
the Rockies 


Smaller Sizes Priced 


Proportionately Lower 


For sale at all Authorized Girl Scout Depart- 
ment store agencies and at many of the better 
shoe stores. If you find it inconvenient to locate 
the authorized store in your neighborhood, send 
the coupon below to A. Sandler, Girl Scout Shoe 
Division, 154 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and you will be advised promptly. 

Statistics compiled from national surveys conducted by the 


National Association of Chiropodists, Bureau of Educational 
Research and Clinics show that 


“Eighty per cent of school girls between ages of eight and 
fourteen were found with defective feet.” 

“Nine out of every ten adults are affected with some form 
of foot defect, of either minor or major nature.” 

Properly Fitted Shoes will in many instances Prevent and 

















_BO XXX XXX $4,,00 Correct Foot Ailments, 
_—C XxKXXXxXXXX 
D x XX XK XK X 
jorc--c 
— No foot too small | 
Misses’ Sizes | 
iis 12 125 13 135 1 14 2 or too large. i > a ane 
AA xX << << a a ff of * zirl Scout Shoe Division 
Sa x A x x x 5 None too wide | 154 Lincoln St. | 
A %*% XX XxX xX xX x $4 50 | B M: | ARR | 
B xx =u MM ee $4,,50 or too | oston, Mass. 
a wey ee =e ee 
~ a oe ee ee narrow. | GentLEMEN: Please let me know where I 
7 - | can purchase “Sportster” Officially Approved 
| Girl Scout Shoes in my neighborhood 
Growing Girls’ Sizes . 
24 3 34 4 44 5 546 63 7 75 8 8} 9 94 10 | Name ____ — | 
“AAA X X x XX XX XX x xX xX XX xX X Address i ee 
AA XXXXXXXX-X xX XX XX XX 
A x XX X XXX XX XXX XX XX yg 50 , = | 
TB KX XK XXX KK XXX XXX $5.50 Bam a 
Cc xXxxXxxxXXXxXxXXXxXX xXxXXX aeugies ; 
Dp xxxxXXXXXXXXAXXAXXX | Size Width ; 
| 





the 


pause that refreshes 





helps run 





the country 


W 7 ASHINGTON! Where the biggest job 

on earth is done ...the Federal 
Reserve Board holds a meeting. . . the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas demands aroll call... the 
President vetoes a bill... the gentlemen of the 
press watch every move, and all the world 
listens. * * But through all the hurry, worry, 
rush and strain there are happy pauses, and 
ease. Washington tempers the pace with 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. At soda fountains up 
and down the broad avenues... in the Senate 
cloakrooms...in the vast Army and Navy 
buildings’ cafeterias .. . in the Walter Reed 
Hospital canteen . . . around the corner from 
anywhere ...Coca-Cola, with that tingling, 
delicious taste and its cool after-sense of 
refreshment, has made the pause that refreshes 


a national custom. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served in its own thin, 
crystal-like glass. This glass insures the right propor- 
tions of Coca-Cola syrup and ice-cold carbonated water. 
The final touches are to add a little finely chipped ice 
and stir with a spoon until the sparkling bubbles bead 
at the brim. The_Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


St had to be good fo get where it ts 
rp! 








